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“THE LAND OF THE SKY,” 


OR, ADVENTURES IN MOUNTAIN BY-WAYS.* 


CHAPTER III. 


“ and always, be the landscape what it may— 
Blue misty hill, or sweep of glimmering plain— 
Itis the eye’s endeavor still to gain 
The fine, faint limit of the bounding day. 
God haply, in this mystic mode, would fain 
Hint of a happier home, far, far away.” 


r _ this is Beaucatcher 
of us!” says Sylvia. 

fine height certain- 

ly deserves a bet- 

ter name.” 

“The name is vul- 
gutly foolish,” says 
Erie, “but, as far 
asabsolute ugliness 
goes, there are worse 
vithin the borders 
of Buncombe. What 
do you think of 
creeks named Hom- 
iny, Cane, Turkey, 

Sandy Mush—? ” 

“0 Eric!” 

“Literally true, 
Iassure you. Then 
there are Beaver 
Dam, Bull, and Flat 
—all clear, rushing 
mountain-streams.”’ 

“Ttis infamous!” 
sys Sylvia, with 
the most feeling in- 
dignation, “ Some- 
thing ought to be 
dove—the Legisla- 
ture ought to inter- 
fere! If the Anglo- 

Saxon settlers had 

20 sense of poetry 

in their own rude 

organizations, they 

might at least have 

spared the Indian no- 

menelature, which 

8 beautiful and appropriate wherever it is 
found.” 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” says Eric, who has 
‘passion for all Indian names, and repeats 
them with the lingering intonation which 
makes them thrice musical. “ Compare with 
such a nomenclature as I have just men- 
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tioned, Swannanoa, Nantahala, Tuckaseegee, 
Hiawassee, Cheowah, Feloneke, and Isclica— 
all Cherokee names, and all possessing excel- 
lent significations.” 

“What are the significations ?” I ask. 

“Swannanoa means ‘ Beautiful;’ Nanta- 
hala, ‘ Woman’s Bosom,’ from the rise and fall 
of its breast of waters ; Tuckaseegee, ‘ Ter- 
rapin Water;’ Cheowab, ‘River of Otters;’ 


SCENE ON THE FRENCH BROAD. 


Feloneke, ‘ Yellow River;’ and Iselica—the 
Cherokee name of the French Broad—is the 
most expressive of all, for it means ‘ Racing 
River.’” 

“And no doubt there were any number, 
just as admirable, which have been lost,” 
says Sylvia. “It is unbearable! We do not 
find that the French or Spanish settlers left 
such barbarities behind them.” 

“No,” says Victor Dupont, who is watk- 








ing by her side, “I have been thinking, 
while Mr. Markham spoke, of the names in 
Louisiana and Tewas. None of them are 
ugly unless—forgive me !—they are English. 
Many melodious Indian names are left, and 
those which the first settlers gave are full 
of a religious poetry—such as Laguna del 
Madre, Isla del Padre, Bay of St. Louis, 
Bayou St.-Denis, fle au’ Breton.” 

“Those are cer- 
tainly very different 
from Smithville and 
Jonesville, and Big 
Pigeon River,” says 
Sylvia, “but I wish 
the Indian names 
could have been pre- 
served everywhere.” 

This conversa- 
tion takes place as 
we walk out of Ashe- 
ville along the wind- 
ing road which leads 
to Beaucatcher. The 
sun is sinking low 
toward the western 
mountains, spread- 
ing a mantle of gold 
over the uplands, 
and leaving the 
glades and dells full 
of softly-toned shad- 
ows. Eric and I 
form the advance- 
guard of the party. 
We have been tried 
friends and com- 
rades for many a 
day, and, when we 
were younger, he 
often paid me the 
compliment of wish- 
ing I were a boy. 
Sylvia and Victor 
come next, Charley 

and Adéle loiter in the rear. Scattered around 
in every direction are villa-like houses “ bo- 
somed high in tufted trees;” before us are 
the green hills—that in a different country 
would be esteemed mountains—behind, the 
marvelous peaks at which we are forbidden 
to glance. 

“ Nobody must look round,” cries Adéle, 
playfully, waving a flowering branch. ‘ You 
shall all be turned to stones, like the princes 
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in the story of the singing water, if you 
do!” 

“The view is not to be devoured piece- 
meal,” says Charley, “ but to be taken whole 
—like an oyster—from the top of the knob 
to which we are bound.” 

So we go on, with our backs to the glory 
which is behind. The ascent of Beaucatcher 
is not difficult. A very excellent road leads 
over it to a highly-cultivated cove in the 
mountains behind, where day begins an hour 
or two later, and ends an hour or two earlier, 
than in Asheville. We leave this road at the 
gap where it crosses the mountain, and fol- 
low a steep path to the top of the knob which 
rises on the right. 

“ One could not easily drive up here,” says 
Sylvia, as we clamber over the rocks, “ but it 





THE ASCENT. 


would be quite possible to ride without diffi- 
culty.” 

“Shall we try it to-morrow, if saddle- 
horses are to be found in Asheville ?” asks 
her attendant. 

“T thought we were to return to the Sul- 
phur Spring to-morrow,” she says, laughing. 

Eric and I reach the summit first. It is 
smooth, level, and green. There is a grass- 
grown fortification where a Confederate bat- 
tery was once planted, and close beside it a 
dead tree that from Asheville, and miles be- 
yond, presents the perfect appearance of a 
large cross. 

We mount the fortification just as the sun 
sinks behind the distant mountains, At our 
feet Asheville is spread, but we scarcely glance 
at the picture which the town presents, crown- 
ing the verdant beauty of its summer hills, 
with the fertile valleys of the French Broad 
and Swannanoa on each side. Our gaze turns 
beyond—to the azure world that stretches, far 
as the eye can reach, to the golden gate-way 
of the sun—an infinity of loveliness, with the 
sunset radiance trembling on the crests of 
more than a hundred peaks. The atmosphere 
is so transparent that it is impossible to say 
how fur the range of one’s vision extends. 
Mountains rise behind mountains, until they 
recede away into dimmest distance, their 
trending lines lying faint and far against the 


horizon. Blue as heaven, and soft as clouds, 
the nearer ranges stand—serried rank behind 
rank, and peak upon peak, 

The view is so boundless and so beauti- 
ful, that the imagination is for a time over- 
whelmed. Are those sapphire heights the 
Delectable Mountains ?—and do those daz- 
zling clouds veil the jasper walls of the city 
of God? It almost seems so. The sunset 
sky is a miracle of loveliness—of tints which 
it would be presumption to attempt to de- 
scribe—and the majestic sides of Pisgah 
grow softly purple as the incarnadine glow 
falls over its towering pinnacle. 

“Oh, what a scene!” says Sylvia, with a 
long sigh. She stands like one entranced, 
gazing at the farthest peaks where their blue 
outlines melt into the sunset gold. 

“T scarcely thought there were so many 





mountains in the world,” says Adéle Du- 
| pont. 

“Tt is one great charm of the Asheville 
views,” says Eric, without looking round— 


he is standing in front, with his arms folded | 


—‘“that they possess such magnificent ex- 
panse, and all the effect of farthest distance. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the advantages 
of the incomparable situation of the town— 
especially in the fact that, although sur- 
rounded by mountains, it is not overshadowed, 
but regards them from a sufficient distance, 
and a sufficient elevation, to behold them like 
this.” 

“T see several depressions, like gaps, in 
the chain,” I observe. ‘“ What are they?” 

“They are gaps,” Eric answers. “That 
farthest west is the gorge of the French 
Broad. Yonder is the Saluda Gap—yonder, 
the Hickory-Nut. Swannanoa is in the east.” 

“Don’t let us go home,” says Sylvia. 
“ Let us live in this land of the sky forever. 
It is enchanted,” 

“T think it is,” says Victor Dupont. 

“ As a Frenchman remarked of Niagara, 
it is ‘ grande — magnifique — very good!’” 
says Charley. “Do you mean to live just 
here? Shall we build you a cottage, and 
call the hill—to the absurd name of which 
you very justly object—Mount Sylvia?” 

“The name would suit it very well,” I 
say. “It is sylvan enough.” 

“No,” says Eric, “don’t build a cottage 
here, ‘ Wait.until I show you the view from 
McDowell’s Hill. It is finer than this.” 

Chorus: “ Finer than this! Impossible!” 

“ Wait and see,” says our leader. 

But we refuse to entertain such an idea. 
With the enthusiasm of ignorance, we cannot 
believe that any thing—not even the view 
from the Black Mountain itself—can surpass 
the scene spread before us in softest beauty, 
to the farthest verge of the dying day. We 
sit on the fortification and watch the fires of 
sunset slowly fade, and the lovely dusk of 
summer steal over the land. Winds laden 
with the freshness of the great hills come to 
us from remote distances. Venus gleams 
into sight like a tremulous diamond in the 
delicate sky. The immense expanse, the 
great elevation, seem to embody at once in- 
finity and repose. 





“ This is delightful !” says Charley. “We 
may fancy ourselves lotus-eaters, ‘ propped on 
beds of amaranth’ far above the world.” 








Sylvia smiles; and, without turning her 
eyes from the distant scene, she repeats in 
the sweetest tone of her sweet voice : 


“+ Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal 

mind, 

In the hollow lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills like gods together, careless of man- 
kind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts 
are hurled 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds 
are lightly curled 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the 
gleaming world.’ ” 


“That was all very well for the gods,” 
says Eric, “ but we bave no nectar, and your 
golden house is not yet built, Sylvia; there. 
fore we must go down to supper.” 

Chorus: “ Not yet. Let us stay a little 
longer.” 

“The enchanted hours of life are short,” 
says Victor Dupont. “ Let us enjoy them to 
the last minute.” 

“Let me know when the last minute 
comes,” says Eric, walking away. 

It does not come for some time. We 
cannot resolve to break the spell which rests 
over us. We talk very little, and that little 
in low tones, It is enough to see the splen- 
dor of the west grow faint and more faint, 
while the far, heavenly mountains change 
from blue to tender gray. Suddenly Charley 
lifts himself on his elbow and points toward 
the east. We turn and see the silver face of 
the full moon rising slowly over the tree-tops 
into the hyacinth sky. 

The appearance of her pale, pure majesty 
above the chain of hills that stretch east- 
ward to the Black, fills our cup of pleasure 
to the brim. It is a scene to hold in remen- 
brance while life shall last. We linger until 
we see lights like stars, gleaming here and 
there in Asheville. Then we know that our 
enchanted hour has ended. s 

“ At least one enchanted hour,” says Syl- 
via, as Mr. Dupont folds her shaw! around 
her, “but I hope that there are many more 
in reserve for us. Like Moses, I have had a 
glimpse of the Promised Land, and now I 
shall not be content till I have seen every 
thing that is to be seen.” 

Silver lights and dark shadows are lying 
on the streets of Asheville when, foot-sore 
and weary, we cross the large open square in 
the business part of the town, and turn into 
the street which leads to our hotel. To tired 
and hungry humanity, the lights blazing out 
from the last are more cheerful than the 
beauty of the great constellations shining 
overhead ; and, although Eric has made one 
or two astronomical remarks, we have not 
paid them the attention which no doubt they 
deserve. 

“To-morrow night we will go to Battery 
Porter and study astronomy at our leisure,’ 
says Sylvia. “To-night I shall first do full 
justice to the cuisine of the ‘Eugle,’ then! 
shall beg Mr. Dupont to play for me the ‘ Cre 
dle Song,’ and perhaps a strain or two 
Mendelssohn, After that I shall say go0d- 
night to everybody, I shall go to bed, and I 
shall sleep—like a top!” 

“T thought you would have said like @ 
angel,” says Victor. 

“ But angels never sleep,” says Charley. 
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This programme is carried out. After 
supper the young creole goes to the piano, 
shrugs his shoulders in expressive disgust 
over its untuned condition, and makes Sylvia 





AT THE PIANO. 


understand that it is only because she desires 
itthat he condescends to touch so poor an 
instrument. But when he begins to play, he 
draws forth, even from it, such melody that 
the chattering groups which fill the room are 
bushed into silence. His sister is right—he 
is an admirable musician, an amateur evi- 
dently, but cultivated in taste and technique 
as few amateurs are. His music is in the 
lullaby key which Sylvia suggested — the 
“Cradle Song” for which she asked, and 
those exquisite, dreamy nocturnes in which 
German composers excel—until at last he 
turns and asks with a smile if she is asleep. 

“Not yet,” she answers, “but, if this 
goes on, I soon shall be. It is like mesmer- 
ism.” : 
“Before you go,” he says, “listen to what 
I thought of when we came down that hill- 
tide this evening with the moonlight and 
delicate shadows all about us.” 

His lissome fingers sweep the keys, and 
the next instant we hear the fairies lightly 
tipping over the greensward in the wonder- 
ful scherzo of Berlioz’s “Queen Mab.” The 
fiiry-like measure seems to us—who have so 
lately looked on the scene which suggested 
it to the musician’s recollection—filled with 
‘double grace and sentiment. Queen Mab’s 
court, if we had surprised them at their rev- 
ds, could scarcely have charmed us more. 

When the strain ceases, Sylvia looks at 
the musician with her eyes shining. 

“Whenever I think of this evening,” she 
says, “T shall always think of that.” 

“And whenever I hear or play it, I shall 
think of you,” says the young man, 

“Iam afraid this is going to be a very 
serious flirtation,” I say to myself, as I walk 
across the room to where Aunt Markham is 
sitting, trying to look interested in a conver- 
sation on mineralogy, which Eric is holding 
with a gentleman well known for his devo- 
tion to that science. Iam rather inclined to 
like mineralogy—at least to the extent of 
taking an interest in probable diamonds and 
tmeralds—so, I join the group, and receive a 
great deal of information on the mineral 
wealth of Western North Carolina, which un- 
happily forsakes me as soon as it is acquired. 





Adéle Dupont is, meanwhile, the centre 
of a group at the other end of the apart- 
ment. She is charmingly dressed, and her 
gay, vivacious manners have a fascination 
which the men surrounding her plainly feel. 
Charley is not among them. Music may 
have charms to soothe the savage, but not 
the jealous, breast. Some time since he 
muttered something about smoking, and took 
his departure. In a lull of the conversation 
around me, I hear Adéle’s light tones ad- 
dressing her court. 

“* What birds of passage you all seem to 
be! No two of you come from the same 
point, no two of you are going to the same 
point.” It reminds me of the old nursery 
game— One flew east, and one flew west, and 
one flew over the eagle’s nest.’ ” 

“T wish you would fly with us to-mor- 
row,” says one of the gentlemen, gallantly. 

“But with the best disposition in the 
world to be obliging, I could not fly with all 
of you,” she answers, laughing. 

When I retire presently and fall asleep, 
my dreams are a strange mélange of blue 
mountains and tripping fairies, of Aladdin’s 
garden—the mineralogy is accountable for 
this—and men in strange guise flying east 
and west and north and south over endless 
peaks. Notwithstanding these freaks of 
fancy, my slumbers are sound and sweet, for 
Bancombe nights are delicious in their cool- 
ness—nights of which to dream in the heat- 
parched, musquito-haunted low country. 

I sleep late the next morning, and, when 
I wake, Sylvia is gone. I rub my eyes and 
look again. There is no doubt of the fact— 
her bed is empty, her boots have vanished. 
She is certainly gone. I gaze around in mute 
amazement. In all the twenty years that I 
have had the pleasure of her acquaintance, 
such a thing has never happened before as 
that, of her own accord—without the most 
stringent outside pressure—Sylvia should 
rise with the lark. 

While I make my toilet I wonder what 
this strange caprice can possibly mean, and 
it is not until I am nearly dressed that the 
mystery is solved. Then the door opens, and 
the pleasant, dusky face of our chambermaid 
appears. She has come to tell me that “ the 
gentleman” wants to know if I am ready for 
breakfast. 

The gentleman in question is Eric, so I 
reply that I shall be ready presently. “ You 
can hand me a necktie,” I add; “ and pray, 
Malvina, do you know what has become of my 
sister?” 

Malvina is evidently surprised. She pauses 
on her way to the trunk, and stares at me. 

“T thought you would have heard the 
young lady, ma’am,” she replies, “ though it’s 
true she was very keerful not to make a noise 
to disturb you. I waked her at five o'clock, 
and she went to ride.” 

“To ride!” I ejaculate. “ With whom?” 

“T think she called the gentleman Mr.— 
Mr. Dewpun,” answers Malvina. 

Then I remember that there were signs 
of a secret understanding between Sylvia and 
Victor Dupont the night before, and, when 
they parted, I caught the words “sunrise” 
and “ Beaucatcher ’—but I was too sleepy to 
give them due weight, or to be equal to that 





mathematical calculation known as putting 
two and two together. Now, every thing is 
plain. “Sunrise—ah!” I say to myself. 
“Not difficult to understand what ‘thal 
means!” 

Leaving my room, I meet Aunt Markham 
issuing from hers, and as we go down-stairs 
together I tell her of Sylvia’s escapade. She 
is surprised and concerned. 

“To mount a strange horse—how rash ! 
She may be thrown—there may be a terrible 
accident — who knows whether Mr. Dupont 
understands horses ? ”’ 

“He is old enough to understand them,” 
I say—and just then a cheery voice speaks 
above us: 

“Good-morning, madame ! — good - morn- 
ing, mademoiselle. Ah, what a charming 
day !—is it not ?—how cool, how fresh, how 
delicious |” 

We glance up. Descending the stairs is 
Madame Latour —Adéle Dupont’s aunt—a 
vivacious lady, with dark eyes, a sallow com- 
plexion, and a foot like a fuiry, 

“Tt is pheasant to think that, while we 
have been sleeping, those dear young people 
have been enjoying the first freshness of this 
delightful morning!” she goes on, after we 
have returned her greeting. ‘ Chére petite 
Adéle was so eager about her ride that she 
must have waked at five o’clock. I saw them 
off from my window. Ah, it was heavenly, 
the air sweet, the birds singing !—and then I 
returned to bed like a sluggard.” 

“So Miss Dupont went to ride, also,” says 
Aunt Markham. “I wonder if there is no 
danger about the horses? Do you think Mr. 
Dupont was quite sure that they were safe ? 
When one gentleman has charge of two la- 
dies—” 

“ Pardon!" says Madame Latour, looking 
a little surprised, “ but Mr. Kenyon went also. 
He accompanied Adéle. Victor escorted your 
charming niece. Be sure she is quite safe 
under his protection. He is a dauntless 
rider,” etc., ete. 

I do not hear the end of the panegyric on 
Mr. Dupont, because I am so much surprised 
by this news of Charley. If it is strange that 
Sylvia should have been smitten with a mania 
for the beauties of Nature, sufficient to rouse 
her from her slumbers at daylight, what can 
be thought of an indolent gentleman, who 
has consistently and persistently declined to 
appreciate those beauties, when he also leaves 
his pillow for the saddie at five o’clock in the 
morning ? 

We go to breakfast, and are devoting our- 
selves to beefsteak, hot cakes, and coffee, 
when the matutinal equestrians make their 
appearance. They come in directly from 
horseback — the girls still in their habits, 
loose locks of hair floating, fresh color man- 
tling, youth and good spirits in looks, man- 
ner, and bearing. They cause quite a sensa- 
tion in the large dining-room as they make 
their way to our table. Sylvia sits down and 
heaves a deep sigh—a common mode with 
her of expressing inexpressible feelings. 

“Oh, it was heavenly!” she says. 

“T am hungry as a wolf,” remarks Char- 
ley. ‘ What will I have?” (to the waiter :) 
“ Any thing and every thing! When a man 
has been riding on an empty stomach for 
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three hours, he is ready to exhaust your bill- ! 
of-fare.” 

“Mrs. Markham,” cries Addle, eagerly, 
“it was lovely beyond every thing you can 
imagine !—Victor, tell them all about it! I 
am famished.” 

“] wonder if she thinks Victor is not 
famished, too?” says Eric, under his mus- 
tache. 

However that may be, Victor obeys. Like 
most Frenchmen and people of Frer.ch blood, 
he describes dramatically — his dark eyes 
quicken, he uses many gestures. 

“When we rode out of Asheville,” he 
says, “it was very early—some time before 
sunrise—and the mist, like a white curtain, 
wrapped every thing. We knew that this 
would add greatly to the effect if we could 
reach the top of the hill on which we were 
yesterday evening, in time to see the sun 





rise, so we rode at a brisk pace and soon 





THE MORNING RIDE, 


found ourselves there — mademoiselle and 
myself in advance of Addle and Mr. Ken- 
yon.” 

“My horse was slow,” says Adéle, “ and 
I grew tired of urging him on—I knew we 
should reach there soon enough,” 

“We rode up to the fortification,” con- 
tinues Mr. Dupont. “The east was all aglow 
with radiance—the most beautiful colors mo- 
mentarily changing on the sky—and the re- 
flection fell over and gilded the great sea of 
vapor at our feet, which the wind was gently 
agitating into billows.” 

“The resemblance to the sea was perfect,” 
says Sylvia, eagerly. “You cannot imagine 
any thing more delusive! The waves caught 
the light on their crests, just as ocean-waves 
do. All below us—all over Asheville and 
the distant mountains—there was nothing to 
be seen but this boundless, rippling expanse, 
aglow with tints so roseate and so radiant 
that we could only stand and gaze in breath- 
less wonder. The effect lasted I cannot tell 
how long, but for some time.” 

“At least half an hour,” says Mr. Du- 
pont. “Then the sun rose over the hills be- 
hind us, and his rays fell horizontally over 
the shifting sea of vapor. For a minute it 
was like a vasty deep of molten gold heaving 
and tossing at our feet. Then it began to 
dissolve, and peaks tinged with the same 


beautiful tints appeared here and there like 
islands.” 

“ Pisgah first!” says Sylvia. ‘“ You should 
have seen how superbly the great crest came 
up out of the mist which still clung around 
the lower heights. Then gradually the other 
mountain-tops appeared, and we saw islands 
and continents, diversified by seas and lakes 
—all bathed in the most delicious colors!” 

“Tl tell you what it was like,” says 
Charley, speaking for the first time. “It was 
as if the world was being newly created, and 
we saw the water divided from the lund.” 

“And every thing was so fresh!” cries 
Sylvia. ‘The earth seemed, as Charley says, 
new made. I don’t think I have ever known 
an hour of purer delight than that which we 
spent on Beaucatcher—odious name!” 

“ Mount Sylvia,” says Victor Dupont, with 
a smile. 


“Well, Mount Sylvia, then. Even after 


; Our sea was dried up, the mist of early morn- 


| ing still wrapped in soft haze the far heavenly 








heights of the glorious prospect. Asheville 
remained submerged to the last, but, when 
finally we saw its green hills and scattered 
houses emerge, we turned our horses’ heads, 
and, piloted by Charley, descended Beau— 
Mount Sylvia at the back. The road led us 
down, through a shaded gorge of the hills, 
to the valley of the Swannanoa. Oh, if I 
could—if I only cowld tell you of all the 
beautiful things we saw! We rave over even- 
ing scenes—over the long shadows and west- 


| ering light—yet how pathetic it is compared 


with the joyousness of early morning! The 
effects of light and shade are somewhat sim- 
ilar, but the spirit is so different. If you 
could have seen the rocks this morning 
blushing in the sun, the mosses and lichens, 
gemmed with due and hung with fairy-like 
cobwebs, the ineffable freshness of the whole 
landscape—as if Nature had washed her face 
—and then the river, when we reached it— 
ah!” 

“Total bankruptcy in the matter of ad- 
jectives!” says Eric, aside. “I have been 
anticipating it for some time. What a for- 
tunate thing that Miss Dupont’s appetite is so 
excellent, else she would probably take up 
the strain and chant for us the beauties of 
the Swannanoa!” 

After breakfast I chance to be coming 
down-stairs just as Charley is standing alone 
in the hall, lighting a cigar. I take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to walk up to him, to 
button-hole him, and conduct him into a pri- 
vate corner. Here I look straight into his 
eyes. 

“Charley,” I say, “what is the meaning 
of your conduct this morning? What unhal- 
lowed influence is at work with you? Sucha 
thing has never been known before that you 
—you should rise at daylight for the pleasure 
of riding several miles with a young lady! 
Tell me, honestly and seriously, are you flirt- 
ing, or are you falling in love, with this 
girl?” 

“Women’s heads always run on flirting 
and falling in love,” replies Charley, with an 
air of carelessness. “Suppose I return your 
question and ask you whether Sylvia is flirt- 
ing or falling in love with Monsieur le Musi- 
cien?” 





“ What insufferable nonsense! How dare 
you imagine that she is doing either? Cap 
she not be civil and agreeable to the young 
man without incurring such suspicions ?” 

“ And can I not be civil and agreeable to 
Miss Dupont without incurring ditto?” 

“Of course, if you choose to take that 
tone about it, there is nothing to be said,” | 
remark, with dignity, “ but, if you think I do 
not understand the matter, you are vastly 
mistaken !” 

“T don’t know that there is any thing to 
understand,” says Charley, coolly, “except 
that Sylvia is amusing herself with Mr. Du. 
pont, and I am allowing Miss Dupont to 
amuse herself with me. Voild tout /” 

“T hope you are not both playing with 
fire,” I say, vexedly. 

“If we are, we shall probably be 
scorched,” returns Monsieur Imperturbable, 
walking away. 
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POMPS AND VANITIES, 









Nor long did Joanna stand thus in rapt 
contemplation of her finery, her head drooped 
on one side, her finger on her chin, before 
Miss Basil appeared in the doorway. 

She held in her hands the blue ribbon, 
from which she was still endeavoring to 
smooth out the creases, preparatory to the 
delivery of a wise speech in which she meaut 
to reason with Joanna; but having caught 
sight, first of the display on the bed, and 
next of the great, green box with Lebrun’s 
name in staring capitals, she stopped, dumb 
at the first word, 

What new revelation of Joanna’s incom- 
prehensible character was this? Had she 
not the promise that a child trained up in 
the way she should go, should not depart 
from it? Yet here was this child, whoo 
from infancy she had trained with unsparing 
pains, already departing into the ways of 
pomps and vanities, and hankering after the 
state of a fine lady, to which it had n 
pleased God to call her. It was enough to 
destroy one’s faith in the wisdom of Solo 
mon. Her literal mind could never compre 
hend that the way in which a child should go 
must be a way conformed to the just demands 
of youthful spirits. When we begin to uw 
crutches we are apt to condemn dancing. 

“ Joanna,” said she, in a voice hoarse and 
tremulous with indignation and dismay, “! 
demand the meaning of all this!” 

“© 'Mela!” cried Joanna, clasping he 
hands in ecstasy. “It means that I amg 
ing to the dining!” ; 

“You are going to destruction!” ctiel 
Miss Basil, remembering the reckless extra 
agance Joanna had been guilty of in buy! 
so useless a thing as a picture—doubtless sb 











































* Exterep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 106,48 
D. Arrtetox & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congr 
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had not paid less than a dollar or two for it. 
“Where is your folly to end?” she cried, 
making a dash at the green box. “ Have 
you been running up accounts, you reckless 
girl? These things must be returned imme- 
diately, do you hear? I say, immediately!” 

“0 Pamela!” said Joanna, with mingled 
auger, mortification, and reproach. “ How 
can you go on so? The grandmamma her- 
self gave these things to me, that I might— 
make a creditable appearance at her dining 
next Thursday.” 

“Next Thursday ? Next Thursday, child ? 
Did I hear you aright?” Miss Busil asked, 
with keen interest. “I wonder Mrs. Basil 
hasn’t named the day to me, and this only 
Saturday. But you are dreaming, surely?” 

“No, indeed!” answered Joanna, shrill 
with exultation; “next Thursday! And,” 
she continued, triumphantly, knowing well 
that Miss Basil would never oppose “the 
grandmamma’s” expressed wishes, “I am to 
have my skirts a proper length, a demi-train 
—at last!” 

Miss Basil should have felt flattered by 
Mrs. Basil’s interest in poor little Joanna, 
but she resented it as an injury. “ Dear, 
dear, dear,’ she said, plaintively, “Joanna, 
how often must I tell you that this world is 
alla fleeting show? but you never will be- 
lieve me.” ' 

“No,” said Joanna, sturdily ; “ not while 
you say that, Mela,” 

“True happiness—” began Miss Basil. 

“True happiness,” interrupted Joanna; 
“I know what itis; itis going toa dinner- 
party in a brand-new polonaise. ’Mela, there 
are three yards left of that green challis; I 
can have a flounce.” 

“No, indeed, Joanna,” said Miss Basil, 
sternly; “ those three yards are to make new 
waist and sleeves.” 

“But I don’t want new waist and sleeves; 
I want a flounce,” said Joanna, piteously. 

“Your heart is set upon the vanities of 
dress, and I am not going to encourage you,” 
said Miss Basil, resolutely. 

“But I care a great deal more about the 
flounce, not having it, than I should if I had 
it,” argued Joanna, not inaptly. 

“I dare say,” replied Miss Basil, dryly. 
“Here is this ribbon, a new ribbon, wanton- 
ly abused.” Joanna, who had not noticed 
the ribbon before, started, blushing vividly. 
“Your head is turned,” pursued Miss Basil, 
thinking, O most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion! that she had gained a great advantage. 
“Your head is turned; and it is not hard to 
guess who has turned it.” ‘ 

“Pamela,” said Joanna, with unaffected 
innocence, “if you mean that my head is 
turned by the dinner-party, I tied that ribbon 
on the tree before the grandmamma gave me 
those things.” 

But Miss Basil could never understand 
her. “Why did you tie the ribbon there?” 
she asked, sternly. 

“Mela, you know,” said Joanna, appeal- 
ingly. Poor child, she hardly knew, herself; 
but some blind instinct of womanhood made 
her appeal to a woman’s sympathetic intui- 
tion. 

“Why should you wish to hide your name 
in that way, you silly child?” Miss Basil 





asked, determined to have an explanation of 
what was inexplicable. 

“T suppose it was silly,” said poor Joan- 
na, the tears starting to her eyes, “ but—why 
are you so harsh, Pamela? What wrong 
have I done? It was no fault of mine that 
Mr. Arthur Hendall curved my name on the 
tree.” 

“Tt was he, then?” said Miss Basil, her 
eyes flashing. 

“ Of course it was,” replied Joanna, with 
innocent decision; “who else could have 
done it?” 

“ And it was my tree, mark you, my tree, 
that I cherished,” said Miss Basil, in a chok- 
ing voice. 

“How can it possibly be your tree, Pa- 
mela,” said Joanna, calmly, ‘“‘ when you have 
told me, over and over again, that every 
thing here belongs to Mr, Arthur Hendall?” 

Miss Basil rose abruptly and walked 
across the room. She did not like the taste 
of this fruit of her own planting; but she 
felt that it would never do to make wry faces 
over it. Returning presently, she asked, not 
without a touch of scorn: 

“T suppose you are flattered by it?” 

“T liked it—yes,” answered Joanna, slow- 
ly, and coloring. 

“Joanna,” said Miss Basil, under convic- 
tion that now was the time for the word in 
season, “I am your truest friend, and I tell 
you he means nothing by it.” 

“Of course he means nothing by it,” said 
Joanna, in mild astonishment. ‘ How was he 
to tell that you cherished that particular 
tree? Iam sure J didn’t know it. Cutting 
my Lame there is just an empty compliment, 
you see, not to be compared to—an eventful 
present like this lovely polonaise. And if you 
are indeed my truest friend, O Pamela, consid- 
er, consider the flounce, and what an edvan- 
tage it would be.” 

What could a woman like Miss Basil say 
to a girl like this? If Joanna could not be 
made to see the folly of cutting up for flounces 
the material that had been so carefully saved 
for waist and sleeves (and the child did out- 
grow her things so!), how could she be made 
to understand the significance or the insig- 
nificance of having her name cut in the bark 
of a tree by a vain and idle young man? 
“Oh, of course, Joanna,” said she, sourly, 
“it is useless to talk common-sense and 
economy to a girl that throws away money on 
a trumpery picture.” 

“Trumpery picture!” said Joanna. “’Me- 
la, you don’t know; it is a valuable posses- 
sion. Do you know what I paid for it?” 

“More than it is worth, I don’t doubt,” 
said Miss Basil, dryly. 

Then Joanna began to tremble, and to 
wish that the picture had not come under 
discussion just when the green flounce was 
about to create a crisis. 

“What did you give for it ?’’ Miss Basil 
asked, laying aside her assumed indifference 
when she saw that Joanna wished the subject 
dropped. 

“T gave my gold-piece,” said Joanna, 
rather reluctantly. 

Had she said that she had given but a 
dollar, Miss Basil, who had made it the study 
of her life to avoid all useless expenditure, 





would not have spared invective ; but so re- 
morseless an extravagance as this transported 
her economical spirit beyond all bounds. 

“You surely never threw away five dol- 
lars in that way?” she gasped. “ You'll go 
headlong to destruction with your imprudent 
waste of money. Joanna, Joanna! What 
shall be done to you? Five dollars for a 
trumpery picture to stick against the wall, 
and you so desperately hard on shoes!” 

“Tt was my own money,” said Joanna, 
sturdily. 

“So much the worse!” retorted Miss 
Basil, illogically. ‘“ Will you never learn to 
husband your resources, foolish child! Don’t 
think I shall permit that trash to hang 
there!” 

“ Pamela,” said Joanna, deliberately, 
“ you can’t bring back the five dollars that 
way; and, if you do any harm to my picture, 
I'll go away to foreign parts, and you shall 
never hear of me.” (Joanna had long ago 
discovered that this threat invariably brought 
Miss Busil to reason.) “ I’ll die and be buried 
under alien skies, and the place of my—my 
sepulchre you shall never know!” 

“Don’t think to prevail with me by such 
idle threats, Joanna,” said Miss Basil, visibly 
moved, “It ought to be a matter of princi- 
ple with you to deny your eyes the gratifica- 
tion of that picture, at least until by perse- 
vering diligence you shall have atoned for 
such extravagance.” 

“Turn it to the wall, then, ’Mela,” said 
Joanna, penitently, “if you think I have 
done so wrong.” 

Miss Basil always felt it to be her duty to 
preach severe doctrines to Joanna’s awakened 
conscience. 

“T do, indeed, think so,” she answered, 
gladly availing herself of the unlooked-for 
permission to turn the picture to the wall. 
“You have been guilty of criminal extrava- 
gance—yes, criminal, for money is a trust, 
whether it be ours in large or in small sums, 
If you don’t feel your responsibility in little 
things, you will never be able properly to ap- 
preciate it in great things. Self-indulgence 
will be your bane. Let this be a lesson to 
you—” 

““ Now, ’Mela,” cried Joanna, with tears in 
her eyes, “don’t! I can’t be sorry that I 
bought the picture; no, I am glad, for it 
does make me happy to look at it. Pamela, 
can’t you see that I must have something to 
—to nourish my aspirations?” she asked, 
pathetically. “We do need something more 
than food and raiment in this life.” 

“ Yes,” assented Miss Basil, readily 
enough, for the “spirit of preach” was 
strong within, and she could seize any text; 
“steady principles, a sound faith—” 

“Mela,” said Joanna, with doleful weari- 
ness, “all that has nothing to do with the 
flounce to my green challis.” 

“T see it is no use talking to you, Joan- 
na,” said Miss Basil, with a sigh. ‘I sup- 
pose you must do as you please when your 
heart is so set on a thing; but I hope you'll 
never regret the flounce.” 

“ That I never will!” said Joanna, posi- 
tively, and springing up with alacrity. “I 
must go at once to work at it.”’ 

“ Joanna, surely you forget,” rewmonstrat- 
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ed Miss Basil, gravely. “This is Saturday, | 
and work like that is no preparation for to- | 
morrow.” 

“But my week’s mending is all done,” 
said Joanna, innocently. 

“Tam not thinking of the week’s mend- 
ing, child,” said Miss Basil, solemnly, “ but 
of the duties of religion.” 

“ You don’t suppose I am going to sew on 
it to-morrow ?” asked Joanna, half ready to 
ery, accustomed though she was to Miss Ba- 
sil’s opposition to the pomps and vanities. 

“You might as well sew on it as have 
your head and heart full of it.” 

“Oh, dear, Pamela! don’t you see that if 
[can just familiarize myself with the—the 
idea, my head and my heart will both be the 
more—discumbered by to-morrow?” asked 
Joanna, imploringly. 

“ Ah, child,” Miss Basil answered, with a 
telling sigh, “ what would become of you, I 
wonder, if I were to leave you wholly to 
your own devices?” Joanna thought in her 
heart it might not be so bad for her, but she 
said nothing; and Miss Basil continued: 
“ But a day will come—yes, a day will surely 
come, when you'll remember, with tardy 
gratitude, maybe, how I’ve carried your way- 
wardness on ny heart all these years.” 

And without a word of interest in Joan- 
na’s first toilet, she went away in the com- 
fortable consciousness of having performed 
her duty unsbrinkingly. 

“T know what all that means,” said poor 
little Joanna to herself, a tear rolling over 
her cheek ; “it means that she will pray for 
me at intervals all day to-morrow; but it 
would do me a great deal more good, I should 
feel more—Christian placidity, if she would 
only help about my flounce.” 

This child that Miss Basil had trained so 
carefully from infancy seemed destined in 
every way to be a perpetual source of sur- 
prise and bewilderment to her anxious guar- 
dian. Whether she went in the way she 
should go, or whether she departed there- 
from, she was forever doing some unexpected 
thing. The next morning being Sunday, Jo- 
anna, to the confusion of Miss Basil’s private 
anticipations, came forward as usual, with 
simple, childlike solemnity, to recite the 
Church Catechism and a hymn, as she had 
been accustomed to do ever since she could 
remember. 

But then Miss Basil could not divine how 
little distasteful this exercise was to Joanna, 
who had always, happily for her, associated 
it with the impressions derived from an old 
pictorial Bible, with its rude engravings of 
Moses in the bullrushes, Elijah raising the 
Shunamite’s son, Daniel in the lion’s den, 
Ruth among the stocks, the Babe in the man- 
ger, the Marys at the tomb—pictures that, in 
spite of their crudity, impressed her childish 
heart with a deep sentiment of religion that 
she, poor child, failed to recognize as reli- 
gion, because it was opposed to Miss Basil’s 
creed of sackcloth and ashes. 

It was because her Sunday lesson helped 
to keep alive these early impressions that 
Joanna never was willing to miss reciting 
the Catechism and the hymn, more especially 
as Miss Basil permitted her to select the 





hymn herself, which unwonted wisdom was 


attributable to the fact that Joanna would 
memorize just three times as many lines of 
her own selection, Although Miss Basil’s 
tuste inclined her to prefer such strains as 


“ Life is but a winter's day, a journey to the tomb,” 


she could tolerate any thing that passed under 
the name of sacred poetry; and she honestly 
thought “the more the better,” particularly 
in Joanna’s case. 

And Joanna liked going to church, where 
she sat, not in her grandfather’s pew, close to 
the pulpit, but up-stairs in the gallery with 
Miss Basil, who had always sat there in a 
remote corner. Joanna liked going to church, 
not so much because it was her one stated 
contact with the outside world, as because, 
from her dim corner facing the chancel-win- 
dow, gaudy with colored glass, she had early 
learned to believe in the church as the gate 
of heaven; and, sitting there, she was think- 
ing far more in her simple, childlike faith, 
of God and his angels than Miss Basil ever 
knew. But religion was, as yet, only a senti- 
ment with Joanna, and Sunday was blissful 
chiefly because on that day Miss Basil did 
not believe in work, and she could be idle 
with impunity. 

But Sunday passed, and Joanna’s thoughts 
reverted to the flounce of her green challis. 
It was for her an arduous undertaking, yet 
she knew that it was vain to expect sympa- 
thy or assistance from Miss Basil, who, in- 
deed, was too busy about more important 
matters to attend to any such trifle. How- 
ever, by diat of diligence and perseverance, 
the demi-train, with its flounce, was finished 
early on Thursday morning, and Joanna, 
having nothing more to do, beset poor Miss 
Basil with suggestions about the table, the 
dishes, the silver, the flowers, and even about 
old Thurston’s “ deportment.” 

Miss Basil was a much-enduring woman, 
but her endurance failed at last, and she 
curtly reminded her officious adviser that it 
was none of her dinner-party. Joanna had 
almost fancied that it was, and upon this 
home-thrust she returned to cool her enthusi- 
asm with a shower of tears. Why was Pa- 
mela so unfeeling? Why was she always so 
indifferent? Aud poor, harassed Miss Basil 
was asking herself what she should do to 
shield this thoughtless child from the deceit- 
ful snares of the world. 

It would be hard to say which was more 
to be pitied in this state of mutual misunder- 
standing, but Joanna had at least this advan- 
tage over Miss Basil: she could forget every 
vexation in the contemplation of the marvel- 
ous puffs of her polunaise. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF SOCIETY. 


Never had a day seemed so long to Joan- 
na as that memorable Thursday. The din- 
ner-hour was half-past five, and she thought 
the time to dress would never come. At 
last, afraid of being late, she began the prep- 
arations for her toilet; but when all was 
done, finding that it was but a little past 
three, she carefully undressed again, for fear 





of crushing that billowy enflure, which was, 
in her eyes, the chief merit of her costume. 

There was no one to give the gracious fin- 
ishing touches, no one to assure her that all 
was right, no one to take a pride in her ap- 
pearance. Poor little Joanna felt this; yet 
not to such a degree as to mar her satisfac. 
tion in the demi-train with the flounce, not- 
withstanding the fact that it did not “ hang 
evenly,” and was too full here and too scant 
there; defects that Miss Basil’s more skillful 
hands might easily have remedied, could she 
have seen how much better a little judicious 
interest on her part would bave been for Jo- 
anna than all the lectures on pomps and van- 
ities she could devise. 

Hearing the clock in the hall down-stairs 
strike four at last, Joanna concluded that 
any longer delay in completing her toilet 
would be inadvisable, and she put on again 
the lovely polonaise, with many admiring 
glances at the glass, and many little caress- 
ing pats of adjustment, that must have been 
the result of a natural instinct, for certainly 
she had not learned these ways from Miss 
Basil. 

As she was tying her sash, it occurred to 
her suddenly that she might never have so 
good an opportunity to display certain jewels 
of her mother’s, relics of departed grandeur, 
that Miss Basil kept’ under lock and key. 
Knowing that she would have to contend the 
point, and haunted always by that fear of be- 
ing late which is the torment of the novice, 
she hastened to Miss Basil’s room, but Miss 
Basil was not there. She ran, breathless, 
down to the dining-room, but Miss Basil was 
not there. Rushing aimlessly through the 
hall, she encountered old Thurston, who was 
waiting to admit the guests. 

“Miss J’anna,” said he, with respectful 
solicitude, “ef you isn’t uncommon keerful, 
somebody’ll tread on your dress and elapse 
the gathers.” 

“T shouldn’t mind it at all,” said Joanna, 
with a lofty air. Proof so indisputable of 
the length of her train could hardly fail to 
give her satisfaction, and she proceeded 
gravely to practise the difficult art of manag- 
ing her flowing draperies, unconscious that 
she had Basil Redmond for an amused spec- 
tator. 

He had come early, that he might see 
Miss Basil before the arrival of the otber 
guests—thus far he was willing to make him- 
self at home at Basilwood—and he was now 
waiting in the sitting-room, the door of which 
was open, affording him a view of Joanna in 
all her glory. 

“But, Thurston!” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly quitting the contemplation of her trail- 
ing robes, “no one has come yet, I hope? 
Where is my cousin; I must see her in- 
stantly!” 

“Miss Pamela? she’s not come down yet, 
and nobody is come except Mr. Redmond, as 
I remember him, a harum-scarum boy to dis- 
appear, and then come back without warn- 
ing, as nobody wouldn’t know him, so growed 
he is—” 

“Oh, what do I care for him?” inter- 
rupted Joanna, with an impatient shrug. 
“Tt’s Pamela I want.” 

Just then Miss Basil came down the stairs, 
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rustling in her silk dress, and smiling with a 
brightness so unwonted that Joanna, for the 
moment, forgot the request she wished to 
make. 

“© Pamela!” she cried, with unaffected 
delight, “and you, too! you are to be at the 
dining?” Never, since she could remember, 
had Miss Basil appeared at the grandmam- 
ma’s dinner-parties ; but to her artless mind 
there was no other way of accounting for 
Miss Basil’s smiling countenance. 

“No, child,” answered Miss Basil, de- 
cidedly, as she put Joanna aside without no- 
ticing her dress; “you know that I never 
take part in any thing of the kind; don’t de- 
tain me ; some one is waiting to speak to me.” 

“But, O Pamela, one moment!” cried 
Joanna, her thoughts reverting perforce to 
herself. “I am all ready, except my jew- 
els.” 

“ Jewels ?” repeated Miss Basil. 
do you mean, Joanna ?” 

“My jewels,” repeated Joanna, impatient- 
ly. “O Pamela, you know! The rubies 
and pearls that were my mother’s. Oh, please, 
there is no time to lose; and you said they 
should be mine!” 

“When you are a woman grown, child,” 
said Miss Basil; and then, with hesitating 
approval, she added, “ You look well enough 
as you are,” 

“Tam no child,” said Joanna, upon whom 
admiration so tardy made no impression ; 
“don’t you see my train?” 

“ You are detaining me,’’ said Miss Basil, 
with a slight flush of annoyance; “and some 
one is waiting to see me.” They were at the 
sitting-room door now, and Basil Redmond 
came forward, smiling. 

A frown, quick and angry, darkened Jo- 
anna’s face. Here was this stranger, again, 
standing between Pamela and herself. What 
tight had he to smile in that way? Yet she 
could not help feeling that there was some- 
thing kindly in his smile, vexatious as it was 
to hear Pamela appeal to him. 

“She does not need ornaments, so young 
as she is?” 

“ So young!” Hateful words to Joanna, 
by which she knew that this appeal was in- 
dicative of a determination not to indulge 
her vanity with the rubies and pearls. 

Redmond, hesitating just a little, turned 
to the table upon which stood a vase of white 
geranium, and, with that smile Joanna in her 
heart called “ masterful,” said : 

“Tf this young lady will permit a sugges- 
tion from me, these would be the prettiest 
ornaments she could wear.” 

He spoke with some diffidence, holding 
“out to her a spray of the flowers; and Jo- 
anna half-relented toward him because he 
called her a young lady! She was most anx- 
ious to conduct herself with becoming pro- 
priety, now that she stood on the threshold 
of society ; but she was at a loss to know 
What a young lady should do under such cir- 
cumstances. She cast an imploring glance 
toward Miss Basil, a glance that plainly asked, 
“What ought a young lady to do when a gen- 
tleman offers flowers?” But, receiving no 
sign by which she could be guided, she shyly 
put forth her hand and took them, wit very 
Much the manner of a child. 


“ What 





She was conscious that she did not appear 
at her ease, and, misinterpreting the smile that 
passed between Miss Basil and Mr. Redmond, 
she would have returned his offering instant- 
ly, but that, to her great surprise, Miss Basil 
started forward with a sort of shy impulsive- 
ness, and, before Joanna was well aware of 
what the prim woman would do, the gerani- 
ums were pinned in her hair. 

Very stiff and ungraceful they stood bris- 
tling, but there was no mirror at hand to be- 
tray to Joanna their aggressive altitude ; and 
the mere fact that Pamela would do this 
much for her adornment gave the child a 
pleasure in the flowers that compensated for 
the disappointment about the jewels. 

The next moment, before ber first sur- 
prise had subsided, in came Mrs. Basil, lean- 
ing on her ivory-headed staff, like an old 
fairy godmother ; and, after a most gracious 
greeting to Basil Redmond, as if wonders 
were never to cease, she turned admiringly 
to Joanna, and expressed a smiling approval 
of her appearance; then, “ Permit me, child?” 
said she, with polite formality, and with an 
airy touch, the stiff cluster of geraniums in 
Joanna’s hair was gracefully adjusted. 

No time was there for more; the guests 
were arriving. Miss Basil, murmuring inau- 
dible words of regret, hastily retired; Mrs. 
Basil, with some ceremony, conducted Mr. 
Redmond to the large drawing-room (so sel- 
dom used now), whither Joanna, with a feel- 
ing that life was just beginning, followed 
eagerly, her heart beating, her knees trem- 
bling far more than the poor occasion called 
for; old Thurston, full of the dignity of his 
office, forgot his rheumatism, and strode 
majestically to the door, as if the good old 
times had come again; then the people en- 
tered, and from that moment al! was confu- 
sion to the inexperienced neophyte, who, long 
before it was over, found this tedious dinner- 
party a weariness to the spirit and the flesh. 

To begin with Mrs. Basil’s relations, though 


: they were the last to arrive, there was Miss 


Ruffner, elaborately dressed, and serenely 
conscious of her own perfection; Mrs. Ruff- 
ner, her mother, all bugles and bangles, a 
stout, plain, good-natured, maladroit, insig- 
nificant woman, with a word in season and 
out of season—especially out of season—for 
everybody ; Mr. Sam Ruffner, indolently smil- 
ing and showing his handsome teeth ; and, 
lastly, old Mrs. Stargold, who was received 
with a flutter of satisfaction, not by Mrs. 
Basil alone, but by all the assembled guests. 
When the little crowd that hemmed her in 
fell away, Joanna saw a feeble little old lady, 
whose face bore the unmistakable signs of 
an anxious mind. Warm as was the day, 
she was richly dressed in black silk, with 
a lace scarf, that threw into the shade every 
other toilet in the room. Her voice shook 
when she spoke, and her hands trembled so, 
whenever she attempted to adjust her scarf, 
that Miss Ruffner, or Mrs. Ruffner, or Mr. 
Sam, would rush to her assistance. Joanna 
wondered what pleasure this —_ old lady 
could find in life. 

There were a few canta. in Middlebor- 
ough whom Mrs. Basil delighted to honor 
when she gave one of her rare dinner-parties, 
and besides Mrs. Stargold and her suite there 





were present on this occasion Mrs. Carl 
Tomkins, a woman of exceptional culture, 
according to the verdict of Middleborough ; 
Mr. Carl Tomkins, a gentleman eminent in 
the life-assurance busines, but overshadowed 
in society by bis wife; old Mrs. Paul Ca- 
ruthers, ancient, deaf, and garrulous; Miss 
Caruthers, a pretty, somewhat passée young 
lady, who had been invited for Mr. Sam Ruff- 
ner’s behoof; Dr. Garnet, the loud, aggres- 
sive man of medicine; nervous little Mr. 
Leasom, of St. John’s ; and portly Chancellor 
Page, remarkable for silence and appetite. 
There were no young companions for Joanna; 
Arthur was there, indeed, but he took good 
care not to attach himself to her, for he felt 
his aunt’s eyes upon him, and he obligingly 
devoted himself to Mrs. Stargold. So Jo- 
anna sat in a corner looking on, rather glad, 
indeed, to escape the notice of so formidable 
a company. 

In such a party, nothing of any moment 
ever happens before dinner. Every one then 
is ina state of dull and decorous expecta- 
tion, and a little girl in a corner is liable to 
be overlooked and ignored. It was a relief 
—it always is a relief—when dinner was an- 
nounced. Before Joanna could penetrate the 
mystery of the magical ease and celerity with 
which each gentleman, without clashing with 
his neighbor, selected some particular lady, a 
voice at her side said: 

“ Joanna, I am to have the pleasure of 
taking you in to dinner.” 

It was Basil Redmond; and Joanna, 
though conscious of a little disappointment 
that it was not Arthur, felt a quick thrill of 
delight at the unexpected distinction of being 
“handed in” to dinner. She remembered 
such things in books she had read, and her 
color rose, her eyes sparkled with the thought 
that she was now indeed about to enter upon 
the delightful realities of life. With one 
passing sigh for poor ’Mela’s “sad exclusion 
from the doors of bliss,” she put her hand 
on Mr. Redmond’s arm, and walked, she knew 
not how, to the dining-room. 

Dinner, to which she had looked forward 
with considerable anxiety of mind, as the 
great ordeal that should stamp her future fit- 
ness for society, passed off smoothly enough ; 
there were no failures, there was no awkward 
contre-temps, no lack of every thing needful, 
Nothing of this kind, however, had she 
feared ; she knew that Miss Basil, who was 
behind the scenes, would have every thing 
perfect, and that old Thurston could be im- 
plicitly relied upon; for his pride was up 
when Mrs. Basil gave a dinner, and he made 
his assistant, hired for the occasion, feel that 
it would not do to merit his wrath. What 
Joanna doubted was her own ability to per- 
form her part creditably, a doubt that quite 
deprived the poor child of appetite. It was 
not possible, of course, that she could be 
guilty of any barbarism, for Miss Basil had 
been very strict in teaching the proprieties of 
ordinary life; but Miss Basil dined without 
ceremony, and poor Joanna was haunted by 
a terror of transgressing the formidable eti- 
quette of dinner-parties, of which she had a 
dim but colossal idea. She might have 
spared herself all anxiety, however; for be- 
tween Miss Caruthers, who absorbed Mr. 
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Redmond on the one side of the poor little 
débutante, and Miss Ruffner, who engaged Mr. 
Carl Tomkins on the other, Joanna attracted 
no attention. 

After dinner she drifted back into her 
corner again; but here she was no longer so 
fortunate a3 to escape notice. Mrs. Paul Ca- 
ruthers espied her, and, puzzled by a face she 
had not seen half a dozen times, she turned 
her best ear to Mrs. Carl Tomkins, inquiring, 
in an audible whisper, who she was. Mrs. 
Carl Tomkins appealed to Mrs. Ruffner, who, 
with good-natured eagerness to gratify inno- 
cent curiosity, mildly roared the information 
that she was “ old Judge Basil’s granddaugh- 
ter.” All eyes were immediately turned upon 
the blushing Joanna. 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” said Mrs. 
Paul Caruthers, who, being old herself, and 
done with folly, invariably pitied all young 
people. 

“Not so very poor, I fancy,” said Mrs. 
Carl Tomkins. “ That queer Miss Basil, who 
is never seen, except at church—”’ (Was 
Pamela, then, gueer? Joanna knew that her 
excellent cousin was strict and exacting; but 
to hear the slighting judgment of the world 
pronounced upon her thus was a shock.) 

“Sh—h!” said good-natured Mrs. Ruff- 
ner, with loud sibilation, for she saw Joan- 
na’s telltale face. 

“ A woman of good, sound sense,” amend- 
ed Mrs. Carl Tomkins, promptly. “She has 
shown it by taking out a policy for the bene- 
fit of that child.” On the subject of life-as- 
surance, Mrs, Carl Tomkins was thoroughly 
imbued with her husband’s views. 

“ You don’t tell me so!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ruffner, forgetting all about Joanna. “ Where 
did she get money to pay the premium, or 
whatever you call it?” 

“She saved it, I suppose,” said Mrs. Carl 
Tomkins. “She’s been saving for years.” 

“La!” exclaimed Mrs. Ruffner, incredu- 
lously. “How could she save out of a bare 
living?” 

“ Management,” said Mrs, Carl Tomkins, 
briefly. 

“ Let me into your charming circle, ladies, 
I entreat!” cried Miss Caruthers, rushing 
across the room with a pretty, juvenile air. 
“The gentlemen are discussing cotton and 
politics, subjects inevitable among gentle- 
men; and I, alas! have not, like Mrs. Basil, 
and Miss Ruffner, and Mrs. Stargold, the in- 
telligence and experience to appreciate those 
topics. I know you must be talking about 
something within my comprehension ? ” 

“Do be quiet, Aurelia!” said Mrs. Paul 
Caruthers, inclining her good ear, “I can’t 
hear what’s going on.” 

“Oh, don’t you come here, Mr. Ruffner!” 
cried Miss Caruthers, shaking her head play- 
fully at Sam, who had sauntered lazily after 
her. “Here’s gossip, and gentlemen hate 
gossip.” 

“Go on, Mrs. Tomkins,” said Mrs, Paul 
Caruthers, impatiently. “ Don’t mind Aure- 
lia. What's that abouta man’s age? Whose 
age ? ” 

“T was speaking of a WoMAN’s MANAGE- 
ment,” said Mrs. Carl Tomkins, raising her 
voice irritably, as some people are apt to do 
when the deaf fail to hear. “My dear Mrs. 





Ruffner, it is Mr. Tomkins’s opinion that every 
woman in the South might insure her life for 
somebody’s benefit, if she would exercise a 
little forethought and management, like this 
Miss Basil now. Like the great Sully, she is 
‘fertile in resources.’” But who the great 
Sully was, nobody in that company, except 
Mrs. Carl Tomkins could have told. How- 
ever, people felt rather flattered when she 
made an allusion they could not understand, 
and they listened attentively. ‘“ Everybody 
knows that Miss Basil sells vegetables and 
fruits in the town; and she makes wine; she 
sells a great deal of blackberry-wine, I’m 
told.” 

“Would you drink blackberry-wine, Mrs. 
Tomkins?” asked Mr. Sam Ruffner, making 
a face. 

“Ob, you funny man!” cackled Miss Ca- 
ruthers. ‘“‘Why, plenty of people drink 
blackberry-wine, now ; it’s cheap. And Miss 
Basil makes it—” 

“Speak softly,” said Mrs. Carl Tomkins, 
glancing around. ‘“ Remember where we are. 
Yes, Miss Basil, like the great Sully, is ‘ fer- 
tile in resources ;’ and I’ve heard that she 
has a romantic history.” 

“ What is it, pray ?” cried Mrs. Ruffner 
and Miss Caruthers, eagerly. “ Do tell us.” 

““What are you saying?” groaned Mrs. 
Paul Caruthers, “Everybody speaks so in- 
distinctly, nowadays.” 

“Lal why doesn’t your aunt carry a 
trumpet?” said Mrs. Ruffner, impatiently, to 
Miss Caruthers; but she leaned forward with 
good-humored alacrity, and whispered to the 
old lady so loudly that poor little Joanna, 
hemmed into her corner, heard every word. 
“Miss Basil, you know, ma’am; they say she 
has a very romantic history.” 

The old lady gravely nodded her thanks 
to her informant; and, turning with owl-like 
deliberation to Mrs. Carl Tomkins, said : 

“T’ve heard as much hinted before.” 

And then the five heads, Sam Ruffner’s 
included, drew together, and “ Buz—buz— 
buz” was all Joanna heard, until old Mrs. Ca- 
ruthers impatiently pushed back her chair, 
and exclaimed : 

“That amounts to just nothing at all! I 
thought you had some reliable information. 
Nobody believes in any thing that comes 
from Lebrun’s—unless it’s bonnets.” 

Mrs. Carl Tomkins, turning aside to Mrs. 
Ruffner, rolled her great eyes expressively ; 
and then the conclave broke up. 





THE EMPRESS OF SPI- 
NETTA. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF PAUL HEYSE. 


N the plain of Alessandria, about an 
hour’s walk from the village of Ma- 
rengo, is another hamlet called Spinetta, 
which has been completely thrown into the 
shade by the fame of its world-renowned 
neighbor. Even the most minute histories 
of the war scarcely mention its name, and 
strangers who scan every pile of stones on 
the battle-field of Marengo do not even vouch- 
safe modest Spinetta a passing glance. So it 
is known to very few persons that this insig- 
nificant hamlet once witnessed the corona- 





tion of an emperor and empress, or what a 
singular fate afterward befell their majesties, 
Only a fugitive paper, similar to those sold at 
country fairs by thousands for a small cop- 
per coin, preserved the strange history of this 
coronation, and the poetic fancy of the Pied- 
montese and Lombardy peasants surrounded 
the historic germ with all sorts of wonderful 
accessories, so that at the present day it is 
difficult to effect a total separation between 
fact and fiction. The main events of the 
story, however, occurred as here related : 

At the beginning of the year 1820, when 
Carl Felix, after suppressing all the revolu- 
tionary attempts of the Carbonari, asserted 
his right to the throne of Piedmont, there 
lived in one of the forest-huts on the out- 
skirts of the village of Spinetta two beau- 
tiful sisters, who were held in universal re- 
spect for their virtue and piety. They had 
lost both parents at a very early age, when 
the younger, Margheritina, was scarcely three 
years old. The mother died of grief at the 
sad fate of her husband, who accompanied 
Napoleon’s army to Moscow and perished in 
crossing the Beresina. Positive news that 
he was really dead, and had not been taken 
prisoner, did not arrive for several years after 
that terrible national tragedy, and the good 
wife’s feeble flame of life died with the spark 
of hope she had always cherished. The 
elder girl, named Pia, was just fifteen years 
old when she was left an orphan with her 
little sister, but she would not hear of giving 
the child to the care of strangers, in order to 
earn her own support at service. She re- 
mained in the little house her father had 
built, maintained herself and the child by the 
earnings of her distaff and the products of a 
little field of maize, and meantime kept her- 
self and sister so neatly dressed and so fault- 
lessly modest and honest that the greatest 
praise was bestowed upon her, and mothers 
were in the habit of holding up the two or- 
phan girls to their daughters as models of 
good behavior. 

The praise was hardly earned ; for Pia’s 
poverty forced her to work from morning till 
night merely to keep from starving, and 
would not suffer her to put her spinning-wheel 
in the corner even on holidays. And she 
might have been so much more comfortable 
if she had only chosen. It was not only that 
assistance and friendly gifts were offered 
from many quarters, while others would glad- 
ly have taken her sister, who was a remark- 
ably pretty and clever child, but she received 
many a proposal for her hand, for she was 
considered the prettiest girl in the village, 
and any man, even the richest, would have 
been glad to win such a housewife. 
only shook her head, declined all gifts, and 
sent away with a long face and heavy heart 
one after another of the young men who 
wooed her. 

This prudish conduct, of course, made 
her an object of suspicion to young and old, 
and even the village pastor at last found 
himself obliged to speak to the young girl 
about the strange pride which led her to rely 
so entirely upon herself. Her explanation 
revealed no sin, so she did not confide it to 
the guardian of her soul under the seal of 
confession, and therefore the whole village 
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soon knew with what sort of eyes Pia viewed 
her future. 

She had come into the world on the 14th 
of June, 1800, at the time when the battle 
of Marengo was being fought in the vicinity 
of Spinetta. The mother in her hour of peril 
had heard the thunder of the French cannon, 
and trembled with fear, as her husband ‘was 
serving under Desaix. The child was thus 
undoubtedly born under the influence of the 
planet Mars, and had for its father a hero, 
whom the first consul himself praised and 
promoted to the rank of sergeant on the bat- 
tle-field. But the family pride rose still 
higher when five years later the mighty man be- 
fore whom all the kingdoms of the earth trem- 
bled once more came into the vicinity of the 
humble village, now Emperor of the French, 
and on his way to Milan to receive the crown 
of Italy. The emperor held a magnificent 
review on the battle-field of Marengo, and 
the sergeant’s wife, unable to resist the temp- 
tation, set out with her child to witness the 
superb spectacle. The bright little girl of 
five, of course, did not clearly understand 
what all this meant; but, when the review 
of the troops was over, and the emperor with 
his brilliant suite rode slowly along the road 
to Alessandria,.the mother stood in the first 
rank of the boundless living wall formed by 
the peasants from the neighboring villages, 
holding in her arms the little Pia, who usu- 
ally walked stoutly on her own tiny feet, that 
the child might have a good view of the em- 
peror. When shouts now arose of “ There 
hecomes! Thatis he! The one in front on 
the gray horse! Evviva l’Imperatore!” the 
little girl, as the emperor’s keen, dark eyes 
fell on her rosy face, stretched out both arms 
toward the wonderful hero, shouting her ev- 
viva in so clear a voice that the childish tones 
rose high above the tumult and fell on the 
ear of the monarch, who checked his horse 
fora moment. The next instant he lifted the 
little girl on the saddle before him, gazed 
steadily for a few seconds into the Jarge black 
eyes which bore the look without the quiver 
of an eyelash, kissed the little forehead 
framed in curly hair, and then returned the 
child to its mother, who, speechless with de- 
light at this unprecedented favor, stood by 
the road-side like a statue, and, absorbed in 
gazing after the retreating figure of the con- 
queror, failed to see her own husband, when 
soon after, wearied and covered with dust, he 
marched in his regiment past his wife and 
child. 

No one will wonder that this event, oc- 
curring before so many eye-witnesses, and es- 
pecially intimate acquaintances from the vil- 
lage, should produce an unusual and lasting 
influence. “That is Pia whom the emperor 
kissed” was repeated for years whenever a 
Strauger in Spinetta noticed the beautiful 
slender girl, who on her part, in dress and 
bearing, seemed to show that she felt herself 
as it were ennobled by this fairy-like event 
of her childhood. In spite of her poverty, 
Pia always wore shoes and stockings, aud 
never allowed a spot to remain on her petti- 
Coat or the coarse linen, spun and woven. by 
her own hands, while she wore her long, 
thick hair above her brow in a heavy braid 
that looked almost like a black diadem. Her 





companions felt no special affection for her, 
called her the princess or even the empress, 
which she took as a matter of course, and 
they tried to make the lads believe she was 
simple-minded. 

But this slander was of no avail with the 
young men, especially as it really did the 
beautiful girl injustice. Pia despised no one, 
because she had respect for herself, and, if 
the emperor’s kiss had worked mischief in 
the young brain, it had done no worse harm 
than to render her prone to fits of reverie, 
which often attacked her when she fancied 
she heard secret voices describing a future 
of such splendor and honor that she felt the 
same thrill of delight experienced at the mo- 
ment the conqueror of Marengo lifted her on 
his horse. She was sensible enough not to 
believe these dream-voices as soon as she 
roused herself and looked around her moth- 
er’s miserable hut, and when she had the sole 
charge of her little sister these fancies grew 
more and more rare ; yet, it was still on their 
account that she declined to take a place at 
service ; and when, spite of her hard work, 
she gave special care to her dress, it was 
owing to the secret thought that some fine 
day a prince might ride by again and fix his 
eyes upon her, and she would then be so 
ashamed if she looked dirty and slovenly. 

But her aversion to listen to any of her 
numerous suitors was not based upon the 
fact that she considered herself only fit for a 
noble lord, but, as she blushingly confessed 
to the priest, owing to her fond and faithful 
love for the poorest lad in the whole village. 
This was a certain Maino, a peasant-lad, who, 
like Pia, had lost his parents at an early age, 
and was forced to earn an honest but scanty 
living, first as a day-laborer, and afterward 
as a mason’s apprentice. This had neither 
paralyzed his courage nor arrogance, and 
there was no bolder or gayer lad far or near. 
He was a handsome fellow, too, with thick, 
curly hair, and flashing dark eyes, a broad 
chest, and thighs like a stag; besides, he 
had a beautiful clear voice, and knew hun- 
dreds of songs, which he accompanied on his 
guitar. His only fault, except his poverty, 
was a fiery temper, that often involved him 
in brawls, where knives leaped from their 
sheaths more quickly than was advisable. 
But these quarrels had never yet had any fa- 
tal result, and the older Maino grew, an over- 
weening pride, rather than reason, held his 
passion in check, so that he avoided common 
brawls, and reserved his anger for greater 
occasions. 

Love, too, had its share in taming the 
wild fellow. Pia was only a half-grown girl 
when Maino told her that she must belong to 
nobody but him, but, in spite of her imperial 
dreams, the child made no objections. Her 
young lover’s poverty did not alarm her. She 
knew by her own experience that true nobil- 
ity and a royal nature can exist in the sim- 
plest garb. Only when her mother died she 
insisted that he should keep away from her, 
and tell no one of the secret tie between them 
until he had made enough to establish a house 
of his own, in which there must also be a 
place for her sister. She would willingly 
wait for him, but he must first serve his ap- 
prenticeship—she would give her hand to no 





one save a free and independent workman. 
Pia probably knew that it was needful to spur 
him on to constant industry; he would have 
preferred to marry her on the spot, and then 
commence a scrambling life from hand to 
mouth. 

As, to defend herself from the accusation 
of pride, she had confessed to the priest her 
engagement to Maino, and this unexpected 
news made a great stir everywhere, the lad 
thought he need hold aloof no longer, but on 
every holiday, and as often as he passed the 
cottage on work-days, paid a visit to his be- 
loved, who never allowed him to cross the 
threshold. On pleasant evenings they could 
often be seen seated outside the door on a 
little bench, with the child Margheritina play- 
ing at their feet, till she at last fell asleep 
with her arms around the neck of the dog 
Brusco. Then, for the first time, Maino ven- 
tured to lavish a few innocent caresses on 
his beautiful but coy betrothed. In spite of 
his passionate nature, the reverence he cher- 
ished for her as a superior being kept him 
within certain limits. 


* «0 Pia!” he often said, “I know I am : 


not good enough for you, and if I could believe 
that any mortal man would love you better 
or more faithfully, I would hang myself on 
the first tree, and let you be as happy as you 
deserve! But have patience. Great things 
are happening in the world every day, real 
miracles ; and, as the nameless Corsican be- 
came a great emperor, and the master of the 
whole world—to be sure his splendor came 
to a miserable end because he loved himself 
more than the people—so the poor peasant- 
lad Maino may some day be a great man, and 
lead you to his house like a princess.” 

Pia smiled incredulously at such words, 
and tried to persuade her lover out of his 
fancies, but something that did not seem very 
unlike a miracle actually occurred, and sud- 
denly brought the goal of their wishes, which 
appeared to be a long way off, close at hand. 
One fine day, long before evening, Maino ap- 
peared in the village with a radiant face. 
Against Pia’s wishes, he had not neglected 
to leave a little door open to luck, and often 
took chances in the lottery. Now, an almost 
unprecedented thing had happened—the four 
numbers he selected came out together. The 
blessed prize brought a large sum of money 
into the house, enough for him to establish 
himself in business and wed a girl whom the 
emperor had kissed. 

His betrothed consented to become his 
without resistance. It was not so much the 
money that won her consent to the hasty 
marriage as the fact that the goddess of luck 
had sent it into the house. She looked at 
Maino with different eyes, as a favorite of 
higher powers, and, though too sensible to 
suppose that he had so brilliant a career be- 
fore him as that of the Corsican lieutenant, 
saw him in imagination invested with all 
sorts of honors and dignities as the first man 
in the village, or perhaps even podestd of one 
of the neighboring cities, if Fortune remained 
faithful to him. 

Besides, she was now two-and-twenty, 
loved the bold youth with all her heart, and 
longed to become his wife. 

There were to be grand doings at the 
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wedding—the happy bridegroom was resolved | 


upon that. Everybody who was even dis- 
tantly connected with the sisters, and that 
was half the village, was invited to the tavern; 
musicians were ordered from Alessandria, and 
a generous cask of the best wine provided, 
while it need hardly be stated that Maino 
dressed his bride and the child Margheritina 
from head to foot in the handsomest clothes 
that could be procured. Even the little dog 
Brusco received a wedding collar of red vel- 
vet, with a little silver bell, and, since luck had 
befriended him, Maino never visited his be- 
trothed without taking the latter a bouquet 
of flowers and the dog a sausage. 

When, on the second week after the 
piece of good fortune, the wedding-day ar- 
rived, the bridegroom appeared on horseback 
with four or five of his friends, also well 
mounted, as the village of San Giuliano Vec- 
chio, where they all worked, was at some 
distance from Spinetta, on the road to Tor- 
tona, and wedding-guests must not appear 
with dusty shoes and clothes. The bride, 
surrounded by her bridesmaids, herself the 
“fairest and most queenly of all, received him® 
with such a radiant smile that the worthy lad 
felt as if the heavens had opened, and had 
great difficulty in controlling himself suffi- 
ciently not to make the most extravagant 
leaps of joy. He swung himself from his 
horse like a feather, took his betrothed by 
the hand, and, with the utmost dignity, as 
the ancient village custom required, led her 
toward the church. 

From time immemorial it had always been 
a necessary part of every wedding in Spi- 
netta for the bridegroom’s friends, while on 
the way to church and back to the inn, to 
discharge small cannon, guns, and pistols, in 
short every thing that would make a noise. 
But, since Carl Felix had exerted undisputed 
sway, as the fear of secret designs on the part 
of the banditti was not wholly removed, no 
peasant was allowed to have a gun, let alone 
fire one. The royal gendarmes, who were 
stationed everywhere among the villages, had 
strict orders to see that the commend was 
not evaded, and even the joyous firing at 
weddings had ceased since the year.’21. 

Hitherto the merry village lads, to whom 
noise is the principal feature at every feast, 
had sullenly yielded, gnashing their teeth ; 
but Maino was not inclined to let his wed- 


ding-day pass without this warlike music. | 


He thought he owed it to his bride, whose 
father had fallen as a brave soldier, and, al- 
though as much powder could not be burned 
as at the coronation of the great soldier em- 
peror, or on the occasion of his marriage with 
Maria Theresa, the wedding-day of one who 
had drawn a prize in the lottery must not be 
permitted to pass like that of any ordinary 
peasant-lad. 

Therefore, when the procession was about 
half-way to the church, Maino’s friends, amid 
loud shouts and evvivas, began to discharge 
their guns, and the bridegroom himself, as 
soon as he heard the sound, drew from his 
belt a pair of old but beautifully-ornamented 
pistols, and, in spite of Pia’s earnest entrea- 
ties, fired them into the air, 

Under ordinary circumstances, this in- 
fringement of the law would probably have 








received no harsher punishment than a heavy 
fine, or perhaps only a sharp admonition to 
the culprit. But, unfortunately, one of the 
two gendarmes stationed in Spinetta had him- 
self been a lover of the bride, and, on account 
of his handsome person, cherished high hopes 
of success. He therefore felt it as a personal 
insult, if not an offense to his official dig- 
nity, when a marriage now took place be- 
tween the beautiful Pia and this ordinary 
mason’s apprentice. He had gone about for 
days before the wedding brooding over plans 
of vengeance, informed his comrades in the 
villages of Pardi and Mandrogne that they 
must come to Spinetta on the marriage-day, 
as trouble might easily arise, and, if the wine 
once mounted to the peasants’ heads, they 
two would not be able to prevent mischief. 

When the harmless firing began to echo 
on the air, the six well-armed gendarmes sud- 
denly appeared in the street, demanded the 
delivery of the weapons, and the bride- 
groom’s rival—who bore the nickname of 
Barbone—triumphantly approached Maino, to 
arrest him as the instigator of the whole tu- 
mult. Whether the young men, on the way 
to Spinetta, had been discussing the bold 
deeds of former days, or whether indignation 
at this piece of intentional malice went to 
their brains, would be difficult to decide ; suf- 
fice it to say that they openly resisted the 
soldiers, and Maino, almost beside himself at 
this humiliation in the presence of his be- 
trothed bride, answered Barbone with such 
cutting contempt that all the villagers burst 
into shouts of laughter. Infuriated by this 
treatment, Barbone forgot all consideration, 
and seized his enemy by the collar to drag 
him to prison with his own hands. The next 
instant the glitter of Maino’s knife vied with 
his flashing eyes. A struggle ensued, the 
women and children shrieked, the men fought 
savagely. Barbone’s comrades were engaged 
in a fierce battle with Maino’s friends, and 
not until the priest, who had heard the noise 
of the conflict in the church, appeared on the 
threshold in his robes, and raised a warning 
voice, did a sudden stillness ensue. The peo- 
ple now saw with terror that Barbone and 
two of his comrades lay bleeding on the 
ground, while Maino’s wedding - garments 
were sprinkled with blood and large drops 
were oozing through a cut in his velvet 
sleeve. 

A gloomy pause followed the wild tumult. 
The priest hurriedly approached, and no one 
knew what would be the end of. the rudely- 
interrupted festival. Maino was the first to 


' . . . 
regain his composure. Casting one glance 


of mortal hatred at Barbone, who lay groan- 
ing on the ground, he whispered into the ear 
of his motionless bride a few words that no- 
body understood, clasped her in a passionate 
embrace, kissed her pale lips, then made a 
sign to his comrades and vanished in the 
crowd just as the pastor came up, panting 
for breath, and loudly uttering the bride- 
groom’s name, to ask him for an explanation 
of the affair. 

The shots he had just heard, and the sight 
of the groaning guardians of the law, taught 
him enough, and he had scarcely sent for a 
doctor and asked the wounded men how they 
felt, when news arrived that the bridegroom 


and his friends had mounted their horses 
and dashed away like the wind, probably to 
the forest-clad hills near Tortona, unless the 
fugitives had selected this road to mislead 
their pursuers. In that case they would 
probably seek refuge in the mountains near 
Novi. 

Such was the sorrowful end of the wed- 
ding. The bridegroom had fled to the forest 
—an outcast, a bandit; the bride could do 
nothing but return to her lonely home, and 
resume the old solitary, toilsome life with her 
little sister. 

But, after the first terror, the beautiful 
and sensible girl did not seem to find it diffi. 
cult to make this resolution. She avoided 
all tokens of pity, took Margheritina by the 
hand, and turned into the path leading to her 
deserted house, where that very same day she 
was seen working quietly in her every-day 
clothes. 

She told the priest, who visited her tow- 
ard evening to inquire into the state of her 
mind, that she was very sorry for this terrible 
affray, but trusted in her own and Maino’s 
lucky star. They were both undoubtedly 
destined for some great and unusual fortune, 
only they must not allow themselves to grow 
weary of waiting. ; 

It was evident that her betrothed hus. 
band had become dearer to her than ever, 
since he had so boldly defended himself 
against insolent force. On this point she 
would not allow even the priest to teach her 
betterideas. ‘Even the Emperor Napoleon,” 
she said, “ would not have reached such a 
height, if he had allowed himself to be taken 
to task by every gendarme,” 

The priest saw with regret that a sort of 
imperial monomania had taken possession of 
the quiet girl’s head, and resolved to make 
every effort to uproot it. But of course this 
could not be done at once. 

It was soon known in the village that 
Maino and his friends had really been seen 
near Novi. The wounds inflicted on Barbone 
and his comrades were trifling, it is true, but 
the government and police could not afford 
to pass over the matter lightly at a time 
when the smothered fires of the Carbonari 
still gleamed under the ashes, and threatened 
to blaze up brightly at the first gust of wind. 
Therefore the escaped peace-breaker and his 
comrades were hotly pursued, after the man- 
ner of all police-hunts, which invariably al- 
low the game plenty of time to escape, as if 
to prolong the pleasure of the chase. In 
this way the authorities transformed the poor 
fellows, who at first had only entéred upon 
the profession of robbery as amateurs, into 
accomplished virtuosi, who at last made & 
virtue of necessity, and would not on any ac- 
count have exchanged the new, free lite for 
the old one of toilsome labor. 

Pia heard all these things and seemed to 
consider them a matter of course, and by n0 
means disgraceful or desperate. All praised 
her Maino for carrying on the trade of a ban- 
dit in a very high-spirited manner, sparing 
the poor or even helping them, attacking 
only the great and powerful, and never stain- 
ing his name by murder or malicious ert 
elty. The village of Spinetta, in which he 
had formerly enjoyed no special distinction, 
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now began to speak of its famous son with 
respect and admiration. Those who met him 
in the mountains could not say enough of his 
handsome and stately appearance, or the 
chivalrous manner in which he treated his 
country-people. Barbone, on the contrary, 


who, after lying in the hospital a few weeks, 
was once more ready for service, though he 
limped about on a crutch, was avoided by 
everybody, and, in spite of his official dignity, 
met wry faces and angry glances wherever he 
turned his eyes. 


Several months had passed. Summer 
was drawing to a close; the lovely Pia doubt- 
less often thought, with many a secret sigh, 
what would become of the hunted peasants 
during the rude winter among the moun- 
tains, and her confidence in Maino’s lucky 
stat began to waver. One evening, when the 
moon was just rising over the roof of the 
little church, the pastor of Spinetta sat in 
his kitchen at a little table close beside the 
hearth, where he was in the habit of taking 
his meals ; the old maid-servant had brought 
in the dish of polenta and plate of bread and 
dives, and was just going into the cellar to 
get a bottle of the red wine of the country, 
when the door was gently opened, and, with a 
“Good-evening, Signore Pastore,” a man at- 
tired in a singular costume crossed the thresh- 
old, He really resembled one of the fantas- 
tic brigands who are usually not to be found 
in Italy except on the stage, when the opera 
of “Fra Diavolo” is performed. Over one 
shoulder was flung an excellent English 
double-barreled gun, and two handsome sil- 
ver-mounted pistols were thrust into the red 
sash that girded his waist. His face and 
hands were clean, and his close-curling hair 
was scented with perfumed oil. The priest, 
notwithstanding he had instantly recognized 
the famous hero of Spinetta, was very much 
startled, and gazed at the apparition in si- 
lence, while the old maid-servant fled shriek- 
ing from the room. But Maino, nodding fa- 
niliarly, approached, removed his broad- 
brimmed hat with its floating plume, and 
begged his reverence to have no fear; he had 
no evil designs, and would not intrude upon 
bim after the object of his visit was accom- 
plished, namely, that the wedding ceremonies 
which had been so rudely disturbed should 
now be duly performed. 

With these words he motioned toward 
the door, and Pia timidly entered, clad in the 
same bridal garments she had worn before, 
ouly it was evident that she had had little 
time to arrange them. Behind her appeared 
&motley throng of dark figures with glitter- 
ing weapons, and the whole population of 
Spinetta seemed to have assembled before the 

waiting in breathless suspense to see 
what would happen next. 

The priest, though a much braver man 
than his famous colleague, Don Abbondio, 
Perceived that no refusal was possible, and as 
all the usual preliminaries had been arranged 
before the first wedding-day, he could have 
20 conscientious scruples about blessing this 
marriage. But he took the liberty of asking 
the question whether Maino was quite sure 
the wedding would not again be disturbed by 
the interference of the temporal powers; to 





which the bridegroom, who seemed to have 
grown an inch taller since his elevation to 
the rank of captain of the band of brigands, 
answered, with a superior smile, that they 
could be perfectly at ease until the follow- 
ing day, as he had put the envious disturb- 
ers of the peace in safe custody. The two 
miserable scoundrels, Barbone and his ras- 
cally companion, were lying securely bound 
in the engine-house, which was, moreover, 
locked and guarded. He intended to spend 
that night in his young wife’s cottage, but on 
the following day turn his back upon his 
home for a long time, if not forever. “A 
galantuomo, Signore Pastore,” he concluded, 
laughing so joyously that bis white teeth 
glittered in the firelight, ‘‘ a ga/antwomo finds 
his country wherever there are galantuomini, 
and in our envied Piedmont these are rare 
as figs on a church-roof. I intend to settle 
with my wife in France or Spain, where a 
man is taken at his proper value. The best 
dish loses its taste when it is burned, and my 
enemies here have caused a smoke and smell 
that hurt the eyes. But I ask nothing gratis, 
your reverence, and here is the wedding-fee.” 

He approached the table and counted out 
a dozen shining gold-pieces, but the priest 
saw that his gait was somewhat unsteady and 
his hands trembled. He had evidently been 
drinking heavily, and the slightest opposition 
to his will might transform his careless good- 
nature into a fit of violent passion. 

The priest therefore instantly gathered up 
the princely fee, and declared himself ready 
to precede the young couple to the church. 

Meantime the twilight had deepened into 
night, but the road between the parsonage 
and the church was brightly lighted by a 
number of torches brought by Maino’s com- 
panions, as well as by lamps and candles, 
with which all the inhabitants of the village 
had illuminated their little windows. The 
peasants of Spinetta had also probably emptied 
more than oue glass at the expense of their 
famous fellow-citizen; at any rate, they were 
all in a merry mood, and received the priest 
and betrothed couple with loud cheers, ac- 
companied by the firing of pistols, which now 
had a, malicious sound, as the enemies of this 
harmless festal music could not fail to hear 
it in their gloomy dungeon. After the priest 
and bridal pair reached the altar, there was 
another short delay. The bridegroom in- 
sisted that, besides the two candles already 
lighted, all the chandeliers should be filled 
with wax-lights and the church illuminated 
as on the occasion of the greatest festivals. 
The money for this expenditure he tossed 
into the baptismal font, and commanded the 
organ to be played. Meantime the poor lit- 
tle church was bathed in fairy-like splendor, 
and, when all was ready, and the stately youth 
led his beautiful bride to the altar, an excla- 
mation of admiration ran from lip to lip, and 
each lad, in spite of the ban of outlawry, 
would gladly have changed places with the 
bridegroom, each maiden with the bappy 
bride. 

But the priest—the only one in the throng 
who did not feel perfectly at ease in regard to 
the affair—hurriedly performed the ceremony, 
and, when the pair had gained their object, 
and were irrevocably united, hastily waved 





his hand and attempted to retire into the ves- 
try. But Maino courteously stepped before 
him and said, still in a strange voice, like a 
man excited by wine: 

“ Your reverence, we are now married, in 
spite of Signore Barbone, but you must do 
us another favor.” 

“T don’t understand you, my son,” replied 
the priest, who with difficulty concealed his 
consternation at this new demand. 

“T have sworn a solemn oath, by the seven 
wounds of our blessed Saviour, that I will not 
leave this church until I and my beloved wife, 
Signora Pia Maino, have been crowned Em- 
peror and Empress of Spinetta! You must 
know, your reverence, that my wife is the 
crown and pearl of women, was recognized as 
such in her childhood by the greatest man of 
the century and all time, who kissed her on 
the forehead, because he wished to declare 
her his peer and her brow worthy to wear a 
crown. Therefore I beg you, your reverence, 
as you are already present, to perform the 
coronation ceremony. As for the cost—” 

He again thrust his hand into his pocket, 
to draw out his purse. 

“You are jesting, my son,” said the priest, 
trying to smile. “Who am I, to bestow 
worldly honors, if you and your young wife 
were ever so worthy of them? Besides, with 
what could I crown and anoint you? This 
poor house of God—” 

“These are only excuses, begging your 
pardon, your reverence. You have no in- 
clination to perform this sacred task, and do 
not think us worthy of the coronation. But 
I know what I’m talking about, and will count 
myself of no more value than a hair of Bar- 
bone’s head, if I go away from this church 
uncrowned! So make no more delay. There’s 
plenty of oil in the lamp that burns before 
the Virgin’s altar; and as for the crowns—” 

His eyes wandered over the walls on each 
side of the altar, then he walked quietly to a 
couple of figures of saints the size of life, 
which stood on small pedestals, and wore an- 
cient, dusty crowns of gilt tin. He removed 
these, blew off the dust, polished the gilding 
with the sleeve of his velvet jacket, and then 
carried the two crowns carefully back to the 
altar, and laid them on the altar-cloth. 

“There,” said he. “These will do for 
the present. And now go to work.” 

“Maino!” exclaimed the young wife, with 
an expression of the utmost horror, “ what 
have you done? The saints in heaven—” 

She did not finish the sentence. A look 
from her husband had silenced her. 

But the priest did not allow himself to be 
intimidated by these imperious eyes. “TI sol- 
emnly protest against such sacrilege,” he ex- 
claimed, in so stern a tone that even Maino’s 
wild comrades shrank back. ‘Do you know, 
blinded youth, that you defy God’s anger 
when you seize upon the ornaments: of the 
church, the crowns of the saints, to serve 
your worldly pride? Depart, and pray to the 
Holy Virgin to forgive you this blasphemous 
deed, and intercede with the Lord of heaven! 
I wash my hands in innocence. I bave nothing 
to do with this profanation of the saints.” 

With these words he turned away, and, 
before any one could detain him, disappeared 
in the vestry. 
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For an instant it seemed as if this brave 
protest had made an impression even on 
Maino’s intractable soul. Then the old fan- 
tastic insolence blazed up anew, and he ex- 
claimed, laughing: “Go, miserable slave of 
habit, poor peasant-priest, who does not even 
know how to deal with noble lords! What I 
have sworn, I will do with your help, or in 
spite of you. Did not the great emperor 
place the iron crown on his head himself at 
Milan, because he knew the hands of a mass- 
singing coward would tremble if he confided 
the deed to them? Well, then, my friends, I 
will do the same—crown myself and my be- 
loved wife with my own hands, and say, as 
the emperor did in Milan, ‘ God has given me 
this crown; woe to him who touches it!’” 
As he said these words, he seized both crowns 
and placed them on his own head and that of 
his newly-wedded wife, without heeding the 
gesture of repugnance made by Pia, who had 
fallen on ber knees, and shuddered, as if stung 
by a serpent, when the light diadem pressed 
her brow. The coronet did not rest on her 
hair, but fell upon the steps of the altar, and 
a village boy picked it up. Maino, on the 
contrary, wore his imperial diadem as if it 
were forged upon his head, and when, at 
an imperious sign, his comrades shouted ex- 
ultingly, and pressed forward to congratu- 
late the Emperor and Empress of Spinetta, he 
raised his kneeling wife, gravely but tenderly 
admonished her to calm herself and be mind- 
ful of her dignity, and then led her through 
the ranks of peasants to the tavern, whither 
all the witnesses of this strange ceremony 
followed in throngs. 

Again pistols and guns were fired, and 
now the notes of the guitar and clarionet 
blended with the noise, but the wedding- 
guests had become strangely quiet, and the 
wine, which flowed in streams at the bride- 
groom’s expense, was the first thing that 
loosened their tongues. Meantime the peas- 
ants gazed with secret horror at the glittering 
crown the giver of the festival wore on his 
curly locks, and whispered in undertones to 
each other how pale and silent the young 
wife looked as she sat beside Maino, without 
even wetting her lips with the red wine, or 
laughing at the jests lame Beppo, the official 
buffoon of the village, made at this as well 
as every other wedding. ‘ The wedding is all 
right,” whispered the barber to his cousin, 
the blacksmith, “the wedding is all right, 
for the men who live in the green wood 
want wives as well as other people, and the 
marriage is according to law; but this busi- 
ness of the coronation, cousin, is a bad one. 
Sacrilege is sacrilege, and church rules are 
not to be made a jest. Only look at Pia! 
Didn’t it seem as if her brain had turned 
to stone, when the consecrated crown touched 
it? However, what does it matter to us? 
We drink Maino’s wine because we must, or 
he would take it as an insult and revenge 
himself upon us; that we can swear before a 
court of law if necessary. For the rest, let 
us see how he will come out of the scrape.” 

The man whom these words concerned 
seemed to be any thing but troubled about 
the manner in which he should be called to 
account for what he had done. He sat among 
his guests with a radiant face, drank very lit- 





tle himself, but was the gayest and most lo- 
quacious of all. He laughed at each of the 
jokes with which the buffoon paid homage 
to his imperial dignity, and related all sorts 
of droll stories of the free, bold life he had 
led in the mountains. Sometimes he even 
sang in his clear voice a tender ditty, clasp- 
ing closer to his heart the pale bride, who 
sat mutely beside him, without noticing her 
strange manner. Only when the young peo- 
ple began to dance and the wedded pair rose, 
did he remark the death-like pallor of her 
face. He drew her gently away into the qui- 
et garden, and asked what was the matter. 
Her only reply was to throw her arms around 
his neck, clasping him in such a close em- 
brace that he fairly gasped for breath, while 
he felt her whole frame tremble as if with a 
sudden chill. 

To all his entreaties and questions she 
remained obstinately mute, so that he at last 
gave up the attempt to understand his young 
wife, especially as he considered that the 
excitement of the day might well have shaken 
a stronger temperament. So he resolved 
to take her away from the tumult at once, 
especially as they could not remain in the vil- 
lage late the following morning, but must set 
out at once for their hiding-place in the moun- 
tains. 

Without taking leave of the wedding- 
guests, he led Pia, who walked beside him as 
if in a dream, to her own little house. Mar- 
gheritina bad been sent to spend the night 
with a worthy old woman, who was hence- 
forth to take charge of her, for the child was 
not to leave her native village, like her sis- 
ter. Only the dog Brusco followed the pair, 
jingling his silver bell merrily, and even 
slipped into the bridal-chamber, where he in- 
stantly fell asleep on the straw mat in his 
usual corner. 

At midnight Maino also fell asleep, and 
the moon, which peeped in through a hole in 
the window-shutters, probably shone on no 
more peaceful or happy face than that of the 
young outlaw, who seemed to sleep the sleep 
of the just. He had laid his crown on the 
stool beside the bed, together with his 
clothes and arms, which formed a striking 
contrast to the bare walls and plain village 
furniture. Pia’s crown had been left in the 
tavern. 

He had not slept many hours, the cock 
had not yet crowed, and the first faint glim- 
mer of light was just appearing on the east- 
ern edge of the horizon, when Maino, in the 
midst of the happiest dreams of love, heard 
the dog whine, and, with the rapidity learned 
in his bandit-life, brushed the burden of 
slumber from his lids and started up in bed. 

The place by his side was empty, but the 
shutter was half open, so that every thing in 
the room was visible by the dim gray light. 
The young wife sat by the window, holding 
in one hand a mirror and with the other try- 
ing to place the crown on her head, in which 
she succeeded with great difficulty. She was 
dressed in her night-robe, just as she had 
risen from the bed, but her thick unbound 
hair fell over her shoulders like a cloak. 
She smiled at her reflection in the mirror, 
and hummed under her breath one of the 
songs Maino had sung the night before. 





This had roused the dog, which moved 
around its mistress whining piteously. 

“Pia!” exclaimed the terrified bride- 
groom, “are you up already? What are you 
doing at the window? It is not morning 
yet. They will wake us when itis time. [| 
charged them todo so. Come. Put down 
the crown. Sleep an hour longer—it is a 
long distance, and you are not used to rid- 
ing.” 

“Hush!” she said, raising her finger 
with a warning gesture, though she did not 
turn toward him. “ Don’t you hear? They 
are coming already. I must dress to re- 
ceive them—an empress ought not to show 
herself to the people without her crown— 
bat it will not stay—there—there—there— 
that will do—now the purple mantle—” 

In the twinkling of an eye Maino had 
sprung from the bed and thrown on his 
clothes. © 

“Pia!” he cried, imploringly, “ I entreat 
you by all the saints—” 

“Hush!” she interrupted. “Don’t call 
on the saints. We have fallen under their 
displeasure. They are angry with us because 
they were obliged to give up their crowns, 
“ But,” and here she smiled with a strangely 
crafty expression, “a hufgry ass eats its own 
straw—necessity knows no law—why did not 
the goldsmith finish our crowns in time? 
The good saints may well go bareheaded for 
once—ha! ha! ha!” 

Maino rushed up to her, seized her hands, 
which were cold as ice, and touched her brow, 
which also felt like marble. “Misery!” he 
exclaimed, “you are dreaming, Pia. Wake 
up. See, here am I, your Maino, your hus- 
band, whose heart you are breaking with 
your senseless talk. Lie down again, my 
sweet wife, and sleep off these fancies. Mis- 
erable man that I am to have carried matters 
so far!” 

“No, no, no!” she said to herself. “ Don’t 
trouble me. My husband, the emperor, was 
here last night, but he went away to the war, 
we have so many enemies. It is terrible to 
see how greatness is hated and envied. But 
my imperial lord will overthrow them all, 
that I may set my foot on their necks. Then 
we shall reign in joy and splendor, and Brus- 
co will be governor of Spinetta when we go 
on a journey among our provinces. There— 
there! Does not the crown look regal? 
There are still a few cobwebs on it, but they 
do no harm—Empress Pia—that is what they 
shall call me—and my husband—wait, what 
is hisname? He has a sweet name, and has 
kissed me a thousand times—but these are 
childish follies, we must not think of them 
until all our enemies—hark! There they 
come!” 

She had sprung from her seat; the mir- 
ror fell from her lap, and was shattered on 
the stone floor; she did not notice it, but 
leaned out of the window, staring fixedly into 
the gray dawn. Maino stood before her over- 
whelmed with grief; his sole thought was 
the disordered mind of his beloved wife, 
which he must attribute to his own conduct. 
With low, tender words he sought to Jure 
her away from the window. But she did not 
seem to hear his voice ; only waved him away 
with her hand, and pressed closer to it. 
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“ Now!” she exclaimed, suddenly. “ Don’t 
u hear any thing now? There they are! 
Well, let them come! Iam ready!” 

In fact he, too, now heard a strange, dull 
noise, that pierced through the morning mist. 
Acrowd were approaching in front ; the sound 
came from the village street, and could not 
be more than fifty paces away. Hastily form- 
ing his resolution, Maino rushed into the 
larger room, which was kitchen and sitting- 
room in one, and had a window overlooking 
the street. Through a chink in the shutter 
be could see the village. A troop of soldiers 
were cautiously approaching. They halted a 
short distance from the house, and he rec- 
ognized his old enemy Barbone consulting 
with the sergeant. The whole truth flashed 
upon his mind with terrible clearness; the 
two prisoners had shaken off their bonds, 
opened the bolts by stratagem or treachery, 
and obtained aid from Alessandria. Where 
were his poor comrades? It had doubtless 
cost little trouble to overpower men stupe- 
fied by wine. Butthe main blow was now to 
be struck, the leader and captain of the band 
of outlaws was to be surprised in his bridal 
chamber, and led away in bonds, as Samson 
was captured by the Philistines. 

The doubly miserable man started back 
with a savage curse. He had instantly un- 
derstood that all was lost if he did not suc- 
ceed in making his escape without delay. 

“Pia!” he exclaimed, rushing back into 
the room, “they want to seize and drag me 
away. The pursuers are close at hand, but 
we can still save ourselves; spring out of 
this window, creep through the maize-field 
past the barn—no one can overtake me easi- 
ly, and if you will only make haste—” 

“Yes, it is well,” she answered, “ well 
for us to leave here. I am curious to see our 
palace. But I won’t go one foot—that does 
not befit an empress—they must bring me a 
carriage with six milk-white horses—beauti- 
ful—beautiful—the saints have no better.” 

“Tf you value your life and mine, dear, 
precious child, come!” he urged, despairing- 
ly, trying to throw a shawl over her bare 
shoulders. ‘Three seconds more and it will 
be too late, and we—don’t you hear me? 
Don’t you know me ?” 

“Do not touch me, insolent man!” she 
exclaimed, with flashing eyes. “I know you 
well—you are in league with our enemies. 
You will not pay us the homage that is our 
due—but, by the crown on my head, I 
swear—”? 

“Well, may God have mercy on your poor 
brain!” he cried, forcing ber away from the 
window ; “then I will fly alone, and come 
back for you when your head is clear. Good- 
night, my wife!” 

He snatched his weapons from the stool, 
clasped the poor, pale creature to his heart, 
and swung himself out of the window into 
the dark court-yard. At the same moment 
the butts of the soldiers’ muskets knocked 
at the door, loud voices shouted Maino’s 
tame, the dog barked violently, and the 
house groaned under the thundering blows 
with which the men attempted to burst the 
door. Suddenly the report of a gun echoed 
om the air; shrieks, groans, and cries of 


“Murder! murder! catch the murderer!” 





rose around the house; the door yielded, 
and the armed band rushed into the quiet 
room. As they found no one, they entered 
the chamber. There they saw the pale young 
wife sitting on the foot of the bed, the crown 
still on her head, her bare arms folded across 
her breast, nodding to them with a grave 
smile, as if thanking them for having come 
to psy her homage. 

Horror checked the steps of the crowd, 
and for a time no one ventured to interrupt 
the silence. Not until a few soldiers brought 
in Barbone, who had attempted to seize the 
escaping Maino, and been mortally wounded 
by a bullet from his old enemy’s pistol, did 
speech and movement return to the terrified 
throng. They wished to lift the dying man 
on the bed where the maniac sat, but Bar- 
bone, whose glazing eyes had recognized the 
white-robed figure, made a violent gesture 
of aversion. He was laid on the stone floor, 
at the feet of the wearer of the crown, who 
looked down at him with a gracious smile, 
and here, in a few minutes, before the priest 
could be summoned, he drew his last breath. 

Nothing more was ever heard of the es- 
eaped outlaw. An old woman, who, at night, 
slept in the kitchen to watch the poor ma- 
niac, related, about a week after the event 
just mentioned, that Maino, mounted on a 
horse, whose hoofs were covered with rags, 
ventured into the village one stormy autumn 
night, to see his wife, and take her with him 
on his wanderings through the world. Pia 
at first recognized him, and showed pleasure 
at his coming; but, when he tried to clasp 
her in his arms, shrank as if from the em- 
brace of death, and began to méan and wail 
so piteously, that he was forced to acknowl- 
edge his effort was vain. He parted from her 
with bitter sorrow, and left, in a leather 
purse, a large sum of money, to keep his wife 
from want throughout her life. Then he 
dashed away, never to appear again. 

Pia’s nurse found this purse on the win- 
dow-sill the next morning, and gave it to the 
priest, who used the money to purchase 
masses for the soul of the poor maniac and 
her sinful husband. The fugitive’s fate has 
never been known ; but one thing is certain, 
that in the year 1840 a poor womun sat daily 
in the sun before the last house in Spinetta, 
holding in one hand a distaff, which she ex- 
tended toward the passers-by like a sceptre. 
She was always gentle and kind, and wore 
ber iron-gray hair, now that the saint’s crown 
had been restored, braided above her brow 
like a diadem ; the children, who passed her 
on their way to school, always nodded, and 
said, “‘ God bless you, Empress of Spinetta!” 
to which the woman answered, “In eternity, 
amen !” 
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T is calculated that only one salmon’s 
egg out of every thousand reaches ma- 
turity. Nature, so prolific of her products, 
so abundant in her fruitfulness, lavishes her 
bounties with a prodigal hand on the waters 
of the earth. The spawn of one codfish, if 





allowed “to increase and multiply,” would, 
we are told, in twenty years, fill all the oceans 
and seas with its product. This may be an 
exaggeration, but when we are given as the 
basis of this extraordinary calculation the 
fact thata single cod weighing twenty pounds 
contains four million eight hundred and sev- 
enty-two thousand eggs, and that each of 
these eggs possesses within itself the germ 
of equal productiveness, we do not feel in- 
clined to dispute the accuracy of the state- 
ment. Fortunately, this excessive increase 
is not possible, and “the checks and bal- 
ances”? are so arranged that not only the 
great deep bas its bounds, but every living 
thing within its teeming waters has also its 
limits. 

The excess of production is prevented by 
the operatio. -f various causes, with which 
we are made familiar through the researches 
and discoveries of natural science, and to 
which it is unnecessary here to allude. It 
is with the means which scientific experience 
has furnished to prevent the diminution, and 
in some instances the threatened extermina- 
tion of particular species, that we propose to 
deal. The continued falling off in the sup- 
ply of certain kinds of fish, and especially 
those of a superior description, has ceased to 
alarm, or to excite the apprehensions with 
which it was formerly regarded. The remedy 
has been found, and fortunately in time to 
be applied. For this remedy we are wholly 
indebted to the rapid progress made in the 
cultivation of fish, and the successful results 
accomplished within the present generation 
through the efforts of the pisciculturists of 
France, Germany, England, the United States, 
and other civilized countries. That the Chi- 
nese have for ages had a thorough and prac- 
tical knowledge of the science of aquacult- 
ure or water-farming, is well known, and the 
extent to which it is carried among the Ce- 
lestials may be appreciated when it is under- 
stood that one-tenth of the population live 
almost exclusively upon fish. Fish-spawn, 
impregnated by artificial means, form one of 
the principal articles of commerce, and tens 
of millions of eggs are purchased from travel- 
ing merchants for the replenishing of ponds 
and lakes, in which vast quantities of her- 
bivorous fishes are raised. These fish are, it 
appears, not only very prolific, but of rapid 
growth, and, being supplied with abundant 
and appropriate food, develop so fast that in 
from two to three weeks they attain a weight 
of as many pounds. Nor is this surprising, 
in view of the fact that the smolt, or young 
salmon, has grown from three or four ounces 
to seven or eight pounds during the first four 
months of its existence in salt-water after its 
change of habitat from the river in which it 
was spawned. This is, of course, attributed 
to the abundance and superior quality of the 
food, which has a marked influence upon the 
dimensions as well as upon the productive- 
ness of the various species. The voracity 
and digestive powers of fish are essential in 
the economy of Nature in keeping within lim- 
its the tendency to superabundance. They 
not only prey upon each other, but they de- 
vour the young of their own species, and 
even their own spawn not unfrequently forms 
a portion of their food-supply. Trout are oc- 
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casionally taken with eggs partially digested 
in their stomachs, and in some instances, 
where the eggs were uninjured by the gas- 
tric juices, they were subjected to the pro- 
cess of incubation, and the young fish suc- 
cessfully hatched in due time. But there are 
some exceptions to what might, we suppose, 
be called the absence of parental affection, 
and a notable one is afforded by the black 
bass, which has become quite a favorite, not 
merely on account of its game qualities, but 
also because of the superior character of its 
meat, By some it is preferred for the latter 
reason to all other fresh-water fishes, with 
the exception of the Salmo fontinalis, or 
brook-trout. The black bass remains with 
its young after they are hatched, leading the 
feeble fry in among the sedgy grass and 
rushes, amid the shallows, where it acts as a 
sentinel, warding off all danger, and fiercely 
attacking every intruder within the forbidden 
limits. Another member of the Percida, 
which is found in some of the waters of Cali- 
fornia, and which brings forth its yqung 
alive, is no less affectionate and vigilant in 
the care of its young. 

These, however, are rare exceptions, and 
are in striking contrast with the well-known 
voracity of fish. But, destructive as they are 
acknowledged to be, and, like a certain mytho- 
logical character, devouring as they do their 
own young, they have an enemy who is still 
more destructive, and who has succeeded, by 
his rapacity and cupidity, in depopulating 
many of our inland waters, and who, if not 
stopped by timely and restrictive legislation, 
will utterly exterminate the most valuable 
and highly-prized of our lake and river and 
even of our coast fishes. That he has not 
thus far succeeded in doing so is owing to 
the persevering efforts and successful labors 
of the Commissioners of Fisheries in this 
and other States, to whom the country is 
more indebted than it is aware, and who have 
repaid it a hundred-fold for the amount ex- 
pended in the prosecution of the important 
work with which they have been charged. It 
is but a few years since the subject has re- 
ceived that attention in the United States to 
which it is so preéminently entitled. 

The French are indebted to the Messrs. 
Gehin and Remy, two fishermen of the depart- 
ment of the Vosges, for the discovery of the 
art of preserving, artificial impregnation, and 
incubation of the eggs of fish. Gifted with a 
keen perception, and devotedly attached to 
their vocation, they were close observers of 
the habits of the denizens of the streams and 
brooks. Having thoroughly satisfied them- 
selves, by practical tests and experiments, of 
the successful propagation of fish by their 
method, they made their valuable discovery 
known to the Academy of Sci at Paris. 
This eminent body became deeply interested 
in the process, and extended to the two hum- 
ble fishermen a prompt and hearty encour- 
agement. It was at once seen that a great 
secret had been revealed, and that, at a com- 
paratively trifling expense, all the barren and 
exhausted lakes, ponds, and rivers, might be 
made most productive and profitable. Messrs. 
Remy and Gehin, in their observations of the 
habits of trout during the spawning-season, 
perceived that they ascended the rivers till 








they found in the more aérated water, and 
the sandy and gravely bottom, the conditions 
most favorable to their purpose. Digging 
with their noses pits in the sand six or seven 
inches deep, and three or four feet in diame- 
ter, the trout places in the centre of these 
excavations a line of stones of various sizes, 
according to the size of the fish. In this 
work a number of trout codperate, and, when 
the bed is thus prepared, the eggs are de- 
posited by the females in successive lines, 
and after impregnation the whole mass is 
covered up by the parents, the noses, fins, 
and tails being freely used in the operation. 
While this work is progressing there are gen- 
erally a number of small, feathered spectators, 
called water-ousels, in the vicinity, deeply in- 
terested in the operation. These visit the beds 
when the fish leave, and, disappearing beneath 
the surface, pick up such insects as would 
otherwise feed upon the ova. Fora long time 
it was supposed that this friend and ally of 
the trout devoured the spawn, and, while this 
erroneous impression lasted, a most unrelent- 
ing warfare was waged against the unoffend- 
ing bird; but, when the error was discov- 
ered, hostilities ceased, peace was declared, 
and the harmless little fellow was at once 
taken under human protection. He is now a 
welcome visitor on the trout preserves of 
England and wherever else he is found ready 
to do his share of the work in the protection 
and propagation of his finny associate and 
protégé. 

In the course of a month the eggs are 
hatched, and these eggs are wonderful things 
in their way. Semi-transparent, and varying 
in size from’ the head of a large pin to the 
dimensions of a large pea, they have a pecul- 
iarly horny and elastic shell, so that, if 
struck against any hard substance, they will 
rebound therefrom with the elasticity of a 
miniature ball of India-rubber. Subject to 
the action of the water, and to abrasion 
among the gravel and sand, these little eggs 
are protected by the peculiar properties of 
the delicate-looking case in which they are 
inclosed. A few days before the imprisoned 
embryo is ready to emerge from his pris- 
on, two little black specks are observed 
within the shell. These are the eyes, and 
a glance through a microscope reveals a 
movement of the body and a wagging of 
the tail, all of which are dcubtless the pre- 
liminary efforts which are to result in the 
final deliverance. When he has at last 
emerged there is a little sac attached to his 
abdomen, and this constitutes his sole nour- 
ishment as he lies on the bottom, unable, so 
long as this appendage remains, to rise to the 
surface. The umbilical sac disappears in 
four weeks, and then, for the first time, the 
fry employs his means of locomotion to good 
purpose. The little fins and tails are set at 
work, and carry him from place to place in 
quest of animalcules and such infinitesimal 
game. To enable hini to grow apace, he must 
have plenty of the right kind of food, and 
clear spring-water having a temperature of 
from forty to forty-five degrees. Bullock’s 
liver cut fine and grated, offal, or the flesh 
of almost any animal subject to the same 
process, will suit his taste. He is not fastidi- 
ous, and, when he has attained a weight of 





two or three pounds, he enjoys such dainty 
morsels as a frog or mouse. He is, in fact, a 
keen-sighted hunter of mice and other “ smal] 
deer,” and will lie in wait under the pads of 
water-lilies or the shelving banks, or behind 
a log or stone, as eager after his prey as Gri- 
malkin himself—ready to pounce upon the 
hapless victim the moment he shall be within 
reach. 

We have said that fish feed on spawn, 
and the fact, as already stated, that not 
more than one out of every thousand sal. 
mon’s eggs ever attains to the maturity of a 
full-sized fish, affords abundant evidence that 
they are beset with enemies at every stage 
of their existence. The water-larve of the 
libellula, or dragon - fly, which Sir Humphry 
Davy says is the most voracious of the 
winged insect-tribe, and of the Ephemera, or 
May-fly, it is said, are deadly enemies of the 
eggs of the trout and other fishes. Pouncing 
upon the ovum, they pierce it with their sharp 
pincers, destroying the living germ ; but when 
the egg becomes a trout, the tables are turned, 
and the winged product of the larve becomes 
the prey of the matured fish. It is true, the 
insect has undergone a wondrous transforma- 
tion—from a nympha he is converted into a 
full-fledged fly; but yet, tempted to wing his 
flight over the dimpled surface of the stream, 
he falls a prey to the voracious enemy lying 
in watch beneath the wave. 

Aquaculture, or water-farming, is a pe- 
culiarly applicable title for the system of 
fish-culture pursued in France. There, where 
the conditions and form of the ground are 
favorable to the purpose, they construct ar- 
tificial fish-ponds by damming up the waters 
of streams. The land thus ‘overflowed has 
become exhausted by successive crops; but 
now it is to be turned to account in another 
direction, and its products are to be of a dif- 
ferent description. It may have yielded oats, 
or wheat, or vegetables, but the soil has lost 
ite fertility by frequent planting, and, if not 
abundantly manured, should be permitted to 
recuperate. If, however, it has ceased to 
yield of its abundance, it can be made to pro- 
duce a crop of fish. The ponds thus made 
are overflowed and stocked with fish—the 
carp being the favorite for this kind of farm- 
ing. In the course of three or four years 
the crop is considered ripe, the pond is 
drained, its finny product gathered in by 
nets, and disposed of at a handsome profit, 
for the carp is a most wholesome article of 
food in the French cuisine. The bottom of 
the pond, drained of its water- supply, is 
planted, perhaps, with hemp, of which it 
yields an abundant crop, and for the next 
three or four years the process of dry-farm- 
ing is continued until it becomes evident 
that the character of the crops must be 
again changed. The water is again turned in 
upon the land, and it is once more converted 
into a lake. But this time it is entirely un- 
necessary to plant it with fish. The seeds 
of the former crop remain in the soil, and 
only require the water, their natural element, 
to accomplish the work of incubation. When 
freed from their tiny egg-shells, the youthful 
Cyprinide swarm by thousands through the 
water in quest of insects and tender plants, 
for the carp thrives on vegetable food. 
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The cod has been mentioned as an illus- 
tration of the fecundity of fish, but all spe- 
cies of the finny tribe are noted for their 
fertility. Although belonging to a different 
family, the oyster is worthy of notice in this 
connection, its spat, or spawn, containing at 
the spawning-season as many as 1,800,000 
eggs; a trout of one pound weight contains 
1,008 eggs ; and a salmon of twenty pounds, 
40,000 ; while a mackerel of one pound con- 
tains 86,120; and a pickerel of four and a 
half pounds, 42,160. The supply of food has 
much to do with the productive character of 
fish, as well as with the important question 
of their size and growth. We might cite, as 
aspecial instance of this, the proof afforded 
by the Rangely Lake trout, which, although 
declared by the late Professor Agassiz to be 
a pure Salmo fontinalis, or brook-trout, grows 
to the enormous weight of ten pounds, and 
iscommonly taken at four or five. It is true 
that an occasional brook-trout has been 
caught weighing ten pounds, and it is said 
that one was captured in some Western river 
years ago by an Indian, a prize having been 
ofered by an officer of a surveying expedi- 
tion for the largest specimen. However that 
may be, we have seen a stuffed monster of 
the Rangely Lake species which turned the 
scale at ten pounds. The superior size of 
this fish is attributable wholly to the abun- 
dant supply of food afforded by the waters 
which he inhabits, and in which is found a 
new species of the numerous Salmo family. 
This species is called the blue-backed trout, 
or Salmo oguassa, and, according to Seth 
Green, the Superintendent of Fisheries of 
the State of New York, is a relative of the 
European char or Salmo umbla, While of 
the same family and resembling the trout, 
except that the red spots are absent, its hab- 
its are altogether different. The blue-back 
makes its appearance in countless swarms on 
the shores of the lake in the month of Octo- 
ber, and “invariably at the same time, to 
spawn,” the tenth being the eventful day. 
Punctual to date, it never fails, and is cap- 
tured by tens of thousands. Smoked and 
salted, it forms a considerable portion of the 
winter supply of the people living in the 
Vicinity. 


J. M. 
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ly a series of articles descriptive of a jour- 
ney made by Lord Southesk through 
the Hudson’s Bay Territory in 1859, pub- 
lished in the Jovrnan of May last, is given 
the following pen-portrait of James McKay, a 
half-breed guide : 

“A Scotchman, though with Indian blood 
on his mother’s side, he was born and bred in 
the Saskatchewan country, but afterward be- 
came a resident of Fort Garry, and entered 
the company’s employ. Whether as guide or 
hunter, he was universally reckoned one of 
their best men. Immensely broad-chested 
and muscular, though not tall, he weighed 
tighteen stone; yet, in spite of his stoutness, 
he was exceedingly hardy and active, and a 
Wonderful horseman. 

“His face—somewhat Assyrian in type— 








is very handsome; short, delicate, aquiline 
nose; piercing, dark-gray eyes; long, dark- 
brown hair, beard, and mustache; small 
white, regular teeth ; skin tanned to a regu- 
lar bronze by exposure to the weather. He 
was dressed in a blue-cloth capote (hooded 
frock-coat), with brass buttons, red-and-black 
flannel shirt, which served also for waist- 
coat; buff-leather moccasins on his feet, black 
belt around his waist; trousers of brown-and- 
white-striped home-made woolen stuff.” 

Could Lord Southesk see the subject of 
his special admiration at this date, he might 
add, with truth, “ McKay, of late years, has 
grown too obese to lie horizontally in his 
bed; and, as to putting his foot astride of a 
horse, it is doubtful if he has ever seen those 
extremities for many a long day!” 

Nevertheless this etching of McKay will 
do duty, in all essential points, as the correct 
portraiture of a large and distinct class of 
people inhabiting our own frontier, and that 
of our northern neighbor, and familiarly 
known as half-breeds, who, neither Indian 
nor white, possess all the craft of one and a 
fair degree of the intelligence of the other. 
Familiar with the customs of both from in- 
fancy, they adopt the medias res between the 
two, and in language are equally cosmopoli- 
tan. 

At the beginning of the present century, 
when the rival Canadian fur companies, known 
as the X. Y. and Northwest Companies, were 
engaged in fierce competition with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company for the possession of the 
Indian trade, there sprung into existence, in 
the exigencies of this special service, a class 
of men known as coureurs des bois, or wood- 
runners. They were French colonists, whose 
spirit of adventure, stimulated by a desire of 
gain, and love for the free, roving Indian life, 
led them to pursue the calling of trappers 
and traders, betaking themselves to the woods 
and hunting-grounds of Canada, and spread- 
ing gradually over the whole country east 
from the height of land west of Lake Supe- 
rior. As hunters and trappers they were 
even more skillful than their Indian teachers. 
As traders they were outfitted by the Cana- 
dian companies with the necessary goods to 
barter with the Indians for fur; and, after 
periods of absence extending over twelve or 
fifteen months, spent in traveling in their ca- 
noes, would return laden with furs of great 
value, their share of which they regularly 
squandered during a short residence in the 
towns or cities, previous to embarking on 
their next voyage. After the coalition of the 
competing fur companies, in the year 1821, 
and their consequent loss of employment as 
traders, these coureurs des bois gradually 
spread farther into the interior, penetrated 
the unsettled districts of Dakota and Mani- 
toba, and the nearer Lake Superior region, 
formed small communities, took to themselves 
Indian wives, and forsook civilization entirely. 
In place of traders, they became more espe- 
cially hunters and trappers, disposing of their 
furs and produce at the trading-posts scat- 
tered throughout the country, and near which 
they invariably settled. In addition to this 
they beame canoe-men and freighters to the 
trading -companies, or engaged in certain 
miniature agricultural pursuits tending to 





increase their subsistence. To the half-breed 
children—a numerous progeny —of these 
French and Indian parents, descended, the 
vocation of the father, and the nomadic in- 
stincts of the mother, resulting in the pro- 
duction of a civilized nomad who unites the 
industries of both civilized and savage life. 
To this element may be added a considerable 
number of metis, the offspring of the Scotch 
and English employés of the trading corpo- 
rations, and the half-breeds of the old régime, 
resident on the Canadian coasts—for the 
most part the poorest representatives of their 
class. Scattered over the vast country from 
the Canadas to the Pacific coast, and from 
the Coteau of the Missouri to the Saskatche- 
wan, the half-breed forms the advance-guard 
of civilization, ahead even of the white pio- 
neer. His paternity may be French, English, 
or Scotch—his maternity Chippewa, Cree, or 
Sioux; but his vocation will always be the 
dime, until, by admixture of lighter or darker 
blood, he becomes resolved into one of his 
original elements. 

Asarule, the French half-breed—by far 
the largest and most representative class—is 
eminently social in disposition, and gregavi- 
ous in his habits. As a consequence, he 
lives in communities, more or less miniature, 
during the winter months, and trades and 
hunts in bands during the summer. He en- 
joys company and is loath to bealone. Like 
his wealthier white brethren, he affects two 
annual residences—a log-house for his hi- 
bernal months, and a wigwam for the sum- 
mer solstice. As a rule, be may be addressed 
at the former. About it he has some arable 
ground, which he cultivates in a feeble and 
uncertain manner. He scratches the surface 
of the ground, and expects it to be prolific. 


| Not being fond of labor, the weeds are al- 


lowed to choke the crop, the fences to fall 
into decay, and a general air of wreck to 
take possession of his tiny farm. This ap- 
pearance of improvidence becomes perennial, 
not apparently getting worse or better, but 
remaining at about the same state year after 
year. The scanty crops, when gathered and 
stacked in the open air, in irregular piles, 
contribute to the general tumble-down as- 
pect. Indian ponies, with their usual worn- 
out and overworked look, wander about the 
premises, or stand engaged in melancholy 
retrospection. About the door-yard are a few 
wooden carts—whose antecedents date back 
to the fields of Normandy—guiltless of iron, 
in a state of greater or less fracture, bound 
up with rawhide, and ornamented with rusty 
sets of harness, There may possibly be a 
cow on the premises, though not likely to be, 
as she would be killed and eaten the first 
time her improvident owner ran short of pro- 
visions, There are dogs, however, and in 
proportion as the metis is poor, the number 
of canines increases. 

The dwelling itself, except in the mid- 
winter months, presents an appearance of de- 
cay. The plaster placed in the interstices of 
the logs crumbles under the action of the ele- 
ments, and falls about the foundation of the 
building in muddy heaps, The thatch or 
clapboards of the roof are loosened in places, 
and are certain not to be repaired until the 
next winter. Internally the house is one 
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single apartment ; occasionally, in the better I 
class, though rarely, two apartments. The 
floor is of planks sawed or hewed by hand; 
the ceiling, if there is any, of the same ma- 
terial. In one corner is the only bed, a nar- 
row couch, painted, generally, an ultra-ma- 
rine blue, or a vivid sea-green. An open fire- 
place occupies one end of the aparment, 
with the chimney within the walls. A table, 
one or two chairs, a few wooden trunks or 
boxes—doing duty with this people every- 
where as table, chair, clothes-press, and cup- 
board—and a dresser, constitute the furni- 
ture. About the walls somewhere, more es- 
pecially over the bed, hang colored prints of 
the Virgin, the sacred heart, etc., together 
with a rosary. ‘ It may be that the daughter 
of the house—and there always is a daughter 
—has come under the influence of a convent 
for a season, and can read; perhaps write. 
In that event, there is a copy of the “ Lives 
of the Saints ” on a bracket; and, it may be, 
a few periodicals. For the rest, the apart- 
ment is cheerless and uninviting. It may be 
clean, but the chances are that it isnot. That 
peculiar aroma, too, which pervades all in- 
habited chambers, here becomes often ag- 
gressive, and, as it were, wrestles with the 
visitor for the mastery. 

In this apartment the family herd —a 
squaw mother often, and children so numer- 
ous and dirty as to be a wonder to behold. 
During the day its utter inefficiency to ade- 
quately accommodate the numbers it shel- 
ters is partially concealed, from the fact that 
they are seldom all in at one time. But on 
the approach of night, when the dusky brood 
are all housed, the question of where they 
are to sleep becomes startlingly prominent. 

I remember well my first experience in 
the solution of this difficulty. Caught one 
stormy winter’s evening, on the banks of a 
northern river, without preparations for 
camping, my uncivilized guide halted before 
the door of a small cabin, and asked permis- 
sion to remain overnight. Hospitality being 
one of the savage virtues, the request was 
readily granted. After a meagre supper of 
fish without salt, and a post-prandial smoke, 
I began to look about for a couch for the 
night. Nothing was visible save one narrow 
bed, into which my host and his swarthy 
consort soon retired. Now, in addition to 
myself and guide, there were thirteen of the 
family composed of children, male and fe- 
male, from infancy to mature age. Where 
were they all to sleep? I thought of a pos- 
sible loft ; but there was no ceiling. Finally, 
I was about making preparations to sit be- 
fore the fire all night, when, from trunks and 
boxes were produced blankets and robes, and 
a shake-down made on the floor, into which 
I was directed to crawl. Scarcely had I done 
80, when my bed began to widen, and in a 
few minutes extended from wall to wall. 
Soon I found myself the central figure ina 
closely-packed bed of thirteen, filled promis- 
cuously with males and females. I thonght 
involuntarily of the great bed of Ware and 
its thirty occupants. 

The occupations of the half-breed, when 
not engaged as voyageur or agriculturist, are 
limited to fishing in the stream near his resi- 





dence, hunting for small game, the cafe of 


his ponies, and a round of social visits to his 
neighbors. The two former are followed 
only to the extent of furnishing a supply of 
food for the day, to-morrow being left to 
care for itself. The idea of accumulating 
supplies of provisions in advance, save in the 
late fall, never apparently enters the half- 
breed mind. If he fails to secure sufficient 
game or fish for the day’s provision, he sim- 
ply goes without his dinner; nor do frequent 
privations of this sort seem to impress upon 
his volatile mind the policy of reserving 
of present excess for future scarcity. But, 
should he by some fortuitous circumstance 
become possessed of a surplus of salable pro- 
vision, its ownership becomes a consuming 
flame to him until disposed of. The idea of 
keeping any thing which he can sell is an 
absurdity which his intellect cannot grasp. 

It is in the winter season, when the cold 
has put an end to their labors for the most 
part, and the cares of existence are lightened 
by reason of advances made them upon the 
work of the approaching season, or the fair 
supply of provisions laid by from the last, 
that the social life of the half-breeds may be 
said to be at its highest. It is then that 
they marry and are given in marriage; that 
feasting, dancing, and merry-makings of all 
descriptions, do much abound Every log- 
house then echoes to the violin of some moc- 
easined and straight-haired Paganini, who 
after years of sedulous practice has attained 
a certain ghastly facility of execution. It is 
rumored weekly that, at the residence of 
Baptiste, or Pascal, or Antoine, there will be 
given a dance, and the rumor is accepted as 
a general invitation. The young bucks of 
the neighborhood array themselves in the 
bewildering apparel which obtains upon oc- 
easions of this nature: a blue-cloth capote, 
with brass buttons; black or drab corduroy 
trousers, the esthetic effect of which is de- 
stroyed by a variegated sash, with fringed 
ends pendent about the knees; moccasins, 
and a fur cap with gaudy tassel. The young 
maidens apparel themselves in sombre prints 
or woolen stuffs, but with bright -colored 
shawls about the shoulders. This, with a 
false lustre upon their black locks, from co- 
pious applications of grease, is all that is 
showy about them. The dances are reels and 
square-dances. When they begin, however, 
they continue for days at a time ; the young- 
er people oceupying the night, and the older 
ones the day, repairing home to rest, and 
then returning. Custom makes it obligatory 
upon the entertainers to furnish food and 
liquor for the dancers, and there is a vast 
consumption of both. It frequently happens 
that, from the number of participants, and 
the long continuance of the dance, the 
amount of supplies demanded reduces the 
host to poverty. I have known repeated in- 
stances where at one ball, continuing three or 
four days, the entire winter’s provision for a 
family was consumed, and ponies were sold 
to pay for the liquor. Yet, the improvident 
half-breed thinks nothing of it, and gives the 
ball, well knowing the result. He wants ei- 
ther a feast or a famine. If he spends his 
substance for others, however, he retaliates 
by haunting all the festivities of his neigh- 
bors during the entire winter. 





At home, when not engaged in dancing 
and feasting, or taken up with the sordid 
and petty cares of his existence, the half. 
breed smokes and drinks tea. His consump. 
tion of tobacco is ceaseless, and his libations 
of tea would do no discredit to John China. 
man. If he hires out by the day to labor, he 
spends ten minutes of each hour in filling 
and lighting his pipe; if he is voyaging, he 
halts at every headland or wooded promon. 
tory to put his kettle on and drink tea. Of 
a winter’s day he curls up by his neighbor's 
fire, and smokes and relates his adventures, 
His life has run in a limited channel, but he 
knows every point in its course. Virtues 
may have abounded in it, but cakes and ale 
have much more abounded. But we may 
learn from it that many admirable things are 
consonant with an entire ignorance of books, 

When the ploughing is done in the spring. 
time, and the seed in the ground, the half. 
breed agriculturist experiences a yearning 
for the chase, or goes to fulfill his engage. 
ment as voyageur. If the former, the fract- 
ured wooden carts are bound up with raw- 
hide thongs, the broken-spirited ponies 
coaxed into a semblance of life and vigor, 
the dusky progeny packed in with boxes and 
blankets, the house locked up, and the mi- 
gratory family set forth for the prairie or 
stream. With the first pitching of the wig. 
wam the manners and customs of civilized 
life cease, and the half-breed assumes the 
habits of a savage. He hunts for the pot; 
for this spring-time chase is simply to obtain 
daily subsistence while his meagre crops ma- 
ture. His tent is encountered in the usual 
Indian haunts—by the side of a stream or 
lake, or half hidden in some timber-bluff on 
the prairie. He has become a nomad pure 
and simple. But, when the harvest-time ap- 
proaches, he returns again to his miniature 
farm. In a negligent manner his crop is 
gathered and thrashed. Reserving barely 
sufficient for the winter’s needs, the remain- 
der is sold, and with the proceeds an outfit 
for the long full hunt is purchased. Per- 
haps, if they can be obtained on credit, a 
few goods are selected for trade with his sav- 
age brethren. Again, with his family, he 
seeks the prairie and stream, and hunts for 
his winter’s food, trading betimes for such 
furs as may yield a profit. Later in the fall 
he returns to his winter's residence, adds & 
few repairs to its leaky roof, plasters up the 
interstices in its log-walls, and settles down 
to hibernal monotony and the dance. 

If the half-breed is a voyageur or guide, 
the task of cultivating the garden-plot is left 
to the members of his family, if he have one, 
the season of his service being the summer 
and fall months. For the most part, how- 
ever, little or no planting is done by this 
class. They rely for support on a system 
of advances, which obtains with the trading 
corporations of the wilderness. Engage 
ments are generally made in tae month of 
December for a certain trip or amount of 
service, either boating or land freighting, to 
be performed during the ensuing season. A 
small advance is made the voyageur at that 
time, to bind the bargain, as it were. When 
the meal becomes low in the measure and 
the wine gone from the jar, he repairs to bis 
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employers, and at times receives small ad- 
vances. If he is economical—which he sel- 
dom or never is—these advances may eke 
him out a scanty subsistence until spring and 
labor arrive. The probabilities are, however, 
that he is prodigal, has his feast, and then 
lives, in want and squalor, upon any refuse 
that may come to hand. Nevertheless, he 
accepts the situation as a matter of course, 
and is light-hearted through it all. At the 
opening of navigation he receives another 
advance, which is quickly spent; then takes 
his place on the benches of an inland boat or 
canoe, pulls an oar hundreds of miles into 
the interior, and crosses long portages with 
the huge packages of the cargo strapped to 
his back. Over vast and trackless wilder- 
nesses echoes his monotonous boat - song ; 
on many a bleak promontory shine his camp- 
fires ; and isolated posts waken into life and 
joy for one day in the year at his coming. 
His journey made, and the cargoes exchanged 
with boats from yet farther inland, or distrib- 
uted at the numerous forts on the way, the 
woyageur returns home again, receives the 
remnant of his wages, to be dissipated in the 
shortest possible time ; then relapses into a 
condition of uncertain sparring with destiny 
for diurnal sustenance. 

If he be freighter, the life is essentially 
the same: merely exchanging the boat for 
the wooden carts, creaking their way in long 
lines over the plains, like a caravan in the 
desert. His days are spent in toil, bis nights 
in fighting stinging insects, or shivering in 
the cold and wet. But his good-nature never 
tires; his pipe is smoked in quiet satisfac- 
tion under all circumstances, and no occasion 
is too serious to prevent the perpetration of 
his practical joke. 

The tastes of the half-breed are of a de- 
cided sort, and essentially like those of other 
mixed races. In apparel, he is fond of color, 
and, in most instances, exhibits good taste 
in the combinations he effects. Ornaments, 
too, are held in great favor, quality not be- 
ing so much sought for as quantity. In this 
regard, however, there is a marked decadence 
from the extravagant ornamentation of former 
days. I remember when the arrival of the 
plain-hunters at our border-posts was the 
signal of a dress-parade which, if lacking in 
artistic merit, amply atoned by its rainbow- 
hues and constellations of tawdry jewelry. 
Ofttimes the entire profits of a season’s trade 
would be invested in highly-colored wearing- 
apparel and cheap jewelry, in which the hunt- 
er decked his tawny family and himself, and 
paraded the adjoining camps, with all the 
pride of a Hottentot chief. It was a brave 
and pleasant show, nevertheless, to see these 
athletic men and supple and graceful women, 
arrayed in holiday attire, galloping swiftly 
and lightly over the green prairies. Unfor- 
tanately,. after this parade of bravery, the 
demon of thirst would seize them, and, if 
liquor was attainable, the rivalry of dress 
was succeeded by a rivalry of drink, ending 
in a low debauch ; for, in his tastes and appe- 
tites, our half-brother follows the maternal 
Toot. 

The religion of the half-breed is the creed 
of superstition. Roman Catholic in the main, 
he adds to its formulas a shadowy belief in 





the Great Spirit. He acknowledges a purga- 
tory, yet fondly hopes that in the next world 
human shades will hunt the shades of buffalo 
and other animals who have lived here. 
When he dies, he hopes to be carried to the 
bosom of the saints; yet he feels that his 
shade will linger four nights round the place 
of his decease ere taking its flight to the 
village of the dead. He believes in signs 
and omens to some extent, and ties a certain 
number of feathers to his horse’s tail, or 
paints rude emblems on his bark canoe, to 
increase their speed. Nevertheless, he yields 
implicit obedience to his priest, and obeys, in 
his volatile way, the traditions of his Church; 
but, over all, cherishes a dim faith in the 


shades of shadow-land. 
H. M. Rosrnson. 





TIGER-HUNTING IN CEN- 
TRAL INDIA+* 


I. 


LTHOUGH there is much in the sport 
of tiger-hunting that renders it infe- 
rior, aS a mere exercise, or as an effort of 
skill, to some other pursuits of these regions 
(for many a man has killed his forty or fifty 
tigers who has never succeeded in bagging, 
by fair stalking, a single bull bison, or a stag 
simbar), yet there is a stirring of the blood 
in attacking an animal before whom every 
other beast of the forest quails, and unarmed 
man is helpless as the mouse under the paw 
of a cat—a creature at the same time match- 
less in beauty of form and color, and in ter- 
rible power of offensive armature — which 
draws men to its continued pursuit after that 
of every other animal has ceased to afford 
sufficient excitement to undergo the toil of 
hunting in a tropical country. 

The hot season, the height of which is 
in April and May, is the most favorable time 
for hunting the tiger. Then the water-supply 
of the country is at its lowest ebb; and the 
tiger, being very impatient of thirst, seeks 
the lowest valleys, where, too, much of the 
game he preys on has congregated, and where 
the village cattle are regularly watered, In 
Central India tigers vary a good deal in their 
habits and range; and they may be roughly 
classed into those which habitually prey on 
wild animals, those which live chiefly on do- 
mestic cattle, and the few that confine their 
diet to the human species. Not, of course, 
that any tiger adheres invariably to the same 
sort of prey. But there are a large number 
that appear to prefer each of the former 
methods of existence, and a few that select 
the latter. 

The regular game-killing tiger is retired 
in his habits, living chiefly among the bills, 
retreating readily from man, and is alto- 
gether a very innocuous animal, if not even 
positively beneficial in keeping down the 
herds of deer and nflg4i that prey upon the 
crops. His hot-weather haunt is usually 
some rocky ravine among the hills, where 
pools of water remain, and shelving rocks or 





* From “The Highlands of Central India,” by 
Captain James Forsyth, of the Bengal Staff Corps, 





overhanging trees afford him shelter from the 
sun. He is a light-made beast (called by 
shikaris a lodhia bdgh), very active and en- 
during, and, from this, as well as his shyness, 
generally difficult to bring to bag. 

The cattle-lifter, again, is usually an older 
and a heavier animal (called oontia bdgh, from 
his faintly-striped coat resembling the color 
of a camel), very fleshy, and indisposed to 
severe exertion. In the cool season he fol- 
lows the herds of cattle wherever they go to 
graze; and then, no doubt, in the long, damp 
grass brings many a head of game also to 
bag. In the hot weather, however, the open- 
ness of the forest, and the numerous fallen 
leaves, preclude a lazy monster of this sort 
from getting at game; and he then locates 
himself in some strong cover, close to water, 
and in the neighborhood of where the cattle 
are taken to drink and graze about on the 
greener herbage then found by the sides of 
streams, and, watching his opportunity, kills 
a bullock as he requires it, and drags it into 
his cover. Of course a good many head of 
game are also killed by such a tiger when 
they come to drink, but so long as he can 
easily procure cattle he does not trouble him- 
self to hunt for them. 

Native shikaéris recognize more or less 
two kinds of tigers, with the names I have 
given above. It may be matter for specula- 
tion which is cause and which is effect. Is it 
that, as tigers grow old and heavy, they take 
to the easier life of cattle-lifting? Or has 
the difference of their pursuits, continued for 
generations, actually resulted in separate 
breeds, each more adapted for its hereditary 
method of existence? I myself believe the 
former to be the truth, and that there really 
is only one variety of tiger in al! peninsular 
India. It is only to extreme specimens that 
the above distinctive names are applied; and 
the great majority are of an intermediate 
character, and not distinguished by any par- 
ticular name. The larger and older the ani- 
mal the more yellow his coat becomes, and 
the fainter and farther apart are the stripes. 
Small tigers are sometimes so crowded with 
the black stripes as almost to approach the 
appearance of a melanoid variety. The tiger, 
like all animals, is subject to slight variations 
of appearance and conformation among indi- 
viduals; and local circumstances, and per- 
haps “natural selection,” may tend to give 
the race something of peculiarity in different 
localities. But none of these has as yet, I be- 
lieve, reached the point of even permanent 
variation. 

It is useless to devote much time to hunt- 
ing the hill-tigers that prey on game alone. 
They are so scattered over extensive tracts 
of jungle, and are so active and wary, that it 
is only by accident that they are ever brought 
to bag. 

Favorably-situated covers are almost cer- 
tain to hold one or more cattle-eating tigers 
during the hot weather; and, however many 
are killed, others will shortly occupy their 
place. A favorite resort for these tigers is 
in the dense thickets formed of jéman, ka- 
rond4, and tamarisk—evergreen bushes whose 
shade is thickest in the hot weather, and 
which grow in islands and on the banks of 
the partially dried-up stream-beds. A thick 
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and extensive cover of this sort, particularly 
if the neighboring river-banks are furnished, 
as is often the case, with a thick, scrubby 
jungle of thorny bushes, through which ra- 
vines lead up to the open country where cat- 
tle graze, is a certain find in the hot season, 
Sometimes considerable gatherings of tigers 
take place in such favorable places, I have 
twice known five, and once seven, tigers to be 
driven out of one cover at the same time; 
and I think the season of love-making has 
something to do with these meetings, More 
usually it is a solitary male tiger, or a tiger 
and tigress, or a tigress with her grown-up 
oubs, that are found in one place. The ti- 
gress cannot breed more than once in three 
years, I believe; for the cubs almost invari- 
ably stuy with her till they are over two 
years old, and nearly full grown. The great- 
est number of cubs I have ever found with a 
tigress was three. These were small, how- 
ever, and I never saw more than two grown- 
up along with the female. 

A single tiger will kill an ox about every 
five days, if not disturbed, eating, if very hun- 
gry, both hind-quarters the first night. He 
will not go farther than he can help after this 
meal, but will return again next night to the 
carcass, which in the mean time he often 
stores away under a bank, or covers with 
leaves, etc. This time he will finish all but 
the head; next night he will clean the bones ; 
and then for a couple of days he will not take 
the trouble to hunt for a meal, though he will 
strike down another quarry if it comes near 
him. Should he have been fired at, however, 
when thus returning to his kill, he will fre- 
quently abandon such measures of economy, 
and kill a fresh bullock whenever he is hun- 
gry. A tigress and grown cubs are also far 
more destructive, finishing a bullock in a 
night, and, like the daughter of the horse- 
leech, always crying for more. The young 
tigers seem to rejoice in the exercise of their 
growing strength, springing up against trees 
and scratching the bark as high as they can 
reach by way of gymnastics, and, if they get 
among a herd of cattle, striking down as 
many as they can get hold of. The tiger 
very seldom kills his prey by the “ sledge- 
hammer stroke” of his fore-paw, so often 
talked about, the usual way being to seize 
with the teeth the nape of the neck; and at 
the same time use the paws to hold the vic- 
tim, and give a purchase for the wrench that 
dislocates the neck. 

Tigers that prey on cattle are generally per- 
fectly well known to the cowherds and oth- 
ers who resort to their neighborhood. They 
seldom molest men, and are often driven 
away from their prey, after killing it, by the 
unarmed herdsmen. Frequently they are 
known by particular names; and they really 
seem in many cases to live among the vil- 
lagers and their herds much like a semi-do- 
mesticated animal, though, from a mutual 
consent to avoid direct interviews as much 
as possible, they are chiefly known by their 
tracks in the river-beds, and by their depre- 
dations on the cattle. They do not, of course, 
confine their attacks to the cattle of a single 
village, usually having a whole circle of them 

where they are on visiting terms, and among 
which they distribute their favors with great 








impartiality. Generally there is at least one 
native in every circle of villages whose pro- 
fession is that of shikdré, or hunter, and who 
is always on the outlook to shoot the village 
tiger. When he hears of a bullock having 
been killed, he proceeds to the spot, and, 
erecting a platform of leafy boughs in the 
nearest tree, watches by night for the return 
of the tiger, who, though he may kill and lap 
the blood during the day, never feeds before 
sunset. Generally he does not get a shot, 
the tiger being extremely suspicious when 
approaching his “ kill,” and the shikaris be- 
ing usually such bunglers at their work as to 
disturb him by the noise of their prepara- 
tions, Often he misses when he does shoot, 
the jungle-king being somewhat trying to the 
nerves ; and if he kills one tiger in the course 
of the year he considers himself lucky. His 
weapon is a long matchlock, which he loads 
with six “ fingers” of powder and two bul- 
lets, These fly a little apart, and if they bit 
are usually the death of the tiger. His meth- 
od of shooting is sometimes imitated by lazy 
European sportsmen, 


Another way of hunting ordinary tigers is | 


to beat them out of their mid-day retreat with 
a strong gang of beaters, supplied with 
drums, fireworks, etc., the guns themselves 
being posted at likely spots ahead, This 
plan is often successful, when the operations 
are directed by some one who knows the 
ground, Frequently, however, the tiger is 
not found at all, and moreover he very com- 
monly maneges to escape at the sides, or 
break back through the beat, without com- 
ing up tothe gunsat all, It has also the 
disadvantage of exposing the beaters to much 
danger ; and there are few who shoot in this 
fashion who have not had more than one 
beater killed before them. To stalk in on a 
tiger in his retreat on foot is generally im- 
practicable, as a man commands so little of a 
view in thick cover that he rarely sees the 
tiger in time for a shot. In some places, 
however, where tigers lie in rocky places in- 
accessible to elephants, this is the only way 
to do; and a very certain one it then is, 
there being generally little cover and plenty 
of commanding elevations whence to see and 
shoot. The best way of hunting the tiger is 
undoubtedly that usually adopted in Central 
India—namely, to bring in the aid of the 
trained elephant? and follow and shoot him 
in his mid-day retreat. Any one who thinks 
he has only got to mount himself on the back 
of an elephant, and go to a jungle where he has 
heard of tigers, to make sure of killing one, 
will find himself very much mistaken on try- 
ing. A number of sportsmen with a large 
line of elephants may kill tigers if they sim- 
ply beat through likely covers for a long 
enough time; and many tigers are thus 
killed, or by driving the jungle with beaters, 
without the possession of any skill in wood- 
craft whatever. But no sort of hunting re- 
quires more careful arrangements, greater 
knowledge of the habits of the animal, per- 
severance, and good shooting, than the pur- 
suit of the tiger by a single sportsman with a 
single elephant. 

At the outset of one’s experience in forest 
life it is impossible to avoid the belief that 
the tiger of story is about to show himself at 








every step one takes in thick jungle; and it 
is not till every effort to meet with him has 
been used in vain that one realizes how very 
little danger from tigers attends a mere ram. 
bler in the jungles, During ten years of 
pretty constant roaming about on foot in the 
most tigerish localities of the central prov. 
inces, I have only once come across a tiger 
when I was not out shooting, and only twice 
more when I was not actually searching for 
tigers to shoot. In truth, excepting in the 
very haunts of a known man-eater, there is 
no danger whatever in traversing any part 
of the jungles of this, or I believe any other, 
part of India, 

Some people affect to despise the practice 
of using elephants in following tigers, and 
talk a good deal about shooting them on foot, 
As regards danger to the sportsman, nine. 
tenths of the tigers said to be shot on foot 
are really killed from trees or rocks, where 
the sportsman is quite secure, The only dan. 
ger, then, is to the unfortunate beaters, if 
used; and when this is not the case the sport 
generally resolves itself into an undignified 
sneaking about the outskirts of the covers, 
in the hope of getting an occasional pot-shot 
from a secure position, In this method of 
hunting many wore tigers are wounded than 
are finally secured, the only danger lying in 
following up a wounded animal, which is 
usually avoided; and thus an innocuous ani- 
mal is often converted into a scourge of the 
country-side, A very few sportsmen do, for 
a short period of their lives, make a prac- 
tice of hunting and shooting tigers really on 
foot; but they are seldom very successful, 
and sooner or later get killed, or have such 
narrow escapes as to cure them of such silly 
folly for the remainder of their days, A man 
on foot has no chance whatever in thick jua- 
gle with a tiger that is bent on killing him. 
He cannot see a yard before him, and is him- 
self conspicuous to every sense of the brute, 
who can completely hide in a place that looks 
scarcely enough to conceal a rat, and can 
move at will through the thickest cover with- 
out the slightest sound or stir. At the same 
time the sportsman who, as a rule, uses an 
elephant in thick cover, will find quite enough 
opportunities, in special cases, of testing his 
nerve on foot, particularly if he marks down 
and tracks his own game instead of employ- 
ing shikaris to do so, Even on the elephant 
all is not perfect safety, instances being not 
rare of elephants being completely pulled 
down by tigers, while accidents from the run- 
ning away of the elephant in tree-jungle are 
still more common. Much of the excitement 
of the sport depends on the sportsman’s 
method of attacking the tiger. Some men 
box a tiger up in a corner and push in at all 
hazards, getting repeatedly charged, while 
others keep at a distance, circling round and 
offering doors of escape to the tiger, and 
never get a charge at all, Asa rule, when 
on an elephant in fair ground, the object 
should be to get the tiger to charge, instead 
of letting bim sneak away, as the hunt is 
then ended in a short and exciting encounter, 
while if let away it may be hours before be is 
found again, if he ever is at all. 

The first difficulty is to get reliable in- 
formation of the presence of tigers in a pal 
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ticular neighborhood, A great many rea- 
sons, besides the simple one to which it is 
usually attributed, namely, that “they are 
cursed niggers,” combine to make the natives 
in most places very unwilling to give in- 
formation about tigers, Firstly, it is likely 
to bring down a large encampment of “ sa- 
hibs”” on their village, which they, very just. 
lyin most cases, dislike. The military offi- 
cer who scorns to learn the rural language, 
and his train of overbearing, swindling ser- 
yants, who fully carry out the principle that 
from him who hath not what little he hath 
shall be taken away, and that without a price 
too, stink in the nostrils of the poor inhab- 
itants of the tracts where tigers are found, 
The tiger himself is in fact far more en- 
durable than those who encamp over against 
them to make war upon him, and demand 
from them grain and other supplies which 
they have not, and carts, etc., to carry the 
camp, which they want to use for other ur- 
gent purposes. Then they fear that they 
will be made to beat for the tiger—both 
those who are willing and those who are not 
=—with a considerable chance of getting 
killed, and very little of being puid for their 
services, There are few well-known resorts 
of tigers where some story of the sort has 
not been handed down among the people. 
The first essential toward getting sport is to 
conciliate the willing codperation of the peo- 
ple, and make it plain to them that your ar- 
rangements for supplies are such as to throw 
no unbearable burden on a poor country, 
and that your method of hunting is not one 
to lead to the constant risk of life. Such, 
however, is the want of sympathy often en- 
gendered in the naturally generous English- 
man by the fact of his becoming a member 
of the ruling caste in India, that sportsmen 
will sometimes be heard on their return from 
an unsuccessful expedition, in which they 
had harried a quiet population who did not 
want their tigers killed at all on their terms, 
cursing and swearing at them, and perhaps 
even expressing little regret that a few of 
them had been sacrificed to their bungling 
ardor, On the other hand, a properly organ- 
ized expedition, where the sportsman pro- 
vides his own supplies and his means of 
hunting the tigers, is certain to meet with 
every codperation from the people. They 
will even crowd in to help in driving’ the 
jungles, when they know they are to work 
for a good sportsman and shot who will not 
unnecessarily risk their lives. 

With luck and first-rate arrangements a 
few tigers may be got in the cold weather. 
At this season tigers sometimes venture very 
close to large towns, and even to the Euro- 
pean stations, But it is not until the great- 
er part of the grass has been burned in the 
jungles, and a hot sun has contracted the 
Supply of water in the neighborhood of the 
gteat rivers, that regular tiger-hunting can 
be commenced with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess. At this season, having discovered a 
tract where tigers are reported, a good cen- 
tral place should be selected for a camp, in 
the deep shade of some mango-grove near & 
village, or under the still more grateful can- 
py of some spreading banyan-tree. The 
Staciousness of Nature in furnishing such 





plentiful shade at this arid season cannot 
but be admired, It is just at the time when 
all Nature begins to quiver in the fierce sun 
and burning blasts of April that the banyan 
and peepdl figs, and the ever-present mango, 
begin to throw out a fresh crop of leaves, 
those of the first tree being then moreover 
charged with a thick, milky juice that forms 
an impenetrable non-conductor to the sun's 
rays. 

Riding up to his camp, pitched in the 
cool, shadowy depths of some grove like this, 
the sportsman will probably find assembled 
the village head-man, with a small train of 
cultivators and cowherds, waiting to receive 
him with some simple offering—a pot of 
milk, or a bunch of plantains from his gar- 
den. If he is weleome, tales will not be 
wanting of the neighboring tigers—how Ram 
Singh's cow was taken out of the herd a few 
days before, or Bhyron, the village watch, 
going on an errand, went down for a drink to 
the river, and there came on a tigress with 
her cubs bathing by its brink, That youth 
himself will chime in, and graphically de- 
scribe how he took toa tree and was kept 
there all night—the same being probably a 
euphemism for a night passed with some 
boon companions at a neighboring grog-shop. 
The usual haunts of the tiger will be de- 
scribed; and the size of his footprints and 
width of his head be drawn toa greatly ex- 
aggerated scale. The shikarf of the neigh- 
borhood will be present, or can be sent for 
—a long gaunt figure clad in a ragged shirt 
of Mhowa green, with a dingy turban twist- 
ed round his ghaggy locks, and furnished 
with the usual long small-bored matchlock, 
with its bulky powder-flask of bison-horn, 
and smaller supply of fine priming-powder 
kept carefully in a horn of the gazelle. Ru- 
pees, or a prospect of them, will be wanted 
to loosen his tongue, and then his state- 
ments will likely be studiously vague. His 
hearty services must be secured, however, 
for he alone knows intimately the ways and 
haunts of the tiger, and he alone will have 
the pluck to accompany you or your shikarf 
to mark him down. If you are known to be 
a good paymaster he will willingly serve you, 
otherwise you must promise him a handsome 
douceur in case of success, to induce him to 
spoil his own chance of claiming the govern- 
ment reward, This reward was, till financial 
difficulties reduced it to half, fifty rupees 
(twenty-five dollars), and, as all sportsmen 
were entitled to elaim it, it used to go far 
to cover the cost of the hunt. I used always 
to divide it equally between the village shi- 
karf, if he worked well, and my own shikarf 
and elephant- driver. Now, however, the 
sportsman will find himself a good deal out 
of pocket by every tiger he kills, 

More precise information must be sought 
for by the sportsman himself. The village 
shikari knows nothing of our system of 
hunting by attacking the tiger in his mid- 
day lair. His personal experience of him 
has probably been confined to nocturnal in- 
terviews from the tops of trees; but he will 
be certain to know his habits and usual re- 
sorts, and also whereabouts he is at the time 
being. It is necessary, therefore, for some 
one to go out with him who knows our style 





of work and what particulars to note for guid- 
ance when the actual hunt commences; for 
it is absolutely necessary to have some pre 
liminary knowledge of the ground, and hab- 
its of the particular tiger, to insure success 
In my earlier sporting days I always went 
out to make the preliminary exploration for 
tigers myself; and this is the only way to 
learn the business thoroughly, so as to be 
able afterward to devolve the labor on your 
shikaris, A sportsman who is not thorough- 
ly master of this business will never have a 
reliable shikari; and the best men are those 
who have been trained up in it along with 
their mastere 

The morning is the best time for this 
work, It is then cool, and every footprint 
of the previous night is sharp and clear, All 
the wild animals, from whose movements 
much is to be learned, are then on the move. 
The movements of the tiger, even, may often 
be traced up to eight or nine o’clock by the 
voices of monkeys and peafowl, the chatter 
of crows and small birds, and the bark of 
sdmbar and spotted-deer. The whole noc- 
turnal life of the beasts of the forest is then 
displayed in the clearest manner to the bunt- 
er whose eye has been trained to read the 
book of Nature; and I know nothing more 
interesting than a ramble in the cool gray of, 
a summer morning along the stream-beds of 
a tract in which live a great variety of wild 
animals. The river-beds usually contain large 
stretches of sand and gravel, with here and 
there a pool of water, the margin of which 
will be covered with tracks of deer, wild- 
hogs, bears, etc., and here and there the 
mighty sign-manual of the jungle-king him- 
self. All must come here to drink in the 
cool night succeeding a burning day ; and in 
the neighborhood of the water occur most of 
the tragical interviews between the herbivora 
and their carnivorous foes, Everywhere the 
cruel tyranny of the tiger has imprinted it- 
self on the faithful page. His track to the 
water is straight and leisurely, while that of 
the ntlgdi, or spotted -deer, is halting and 
suspicious, and apt to end in a wild scurry 
to right and left, where it crosses the tiger's. 
Here and there bleaching skulls and bones 
show that the whole herd have not always 
made good their escape. 





AT EVENING-TIME. 


LL day the silent snow fell down 
Upon the meadows bare and brown; 
But ceased at evening, and the skies 
Grew bright with sunset’s mingled dyes. 


All day we watched our dying child 

With grivf suppressed—to break out wild 
When she, removed from hopes and fears, 
Could not be tortured by our tears. 


But when the sudden radiant glow 
Purpled the whiteness of the snow, 
And shone serene upon our dead, 

Our grieving souls were comforted. 


We crossed her hands upon her breast, 
And kissed her in her dreamless rest ; 
And God’s voice whispered through the night, 
At evening-time it shall be light.’ 
Mary E. Brapiey,. 
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HE well-known art-critic, Mr. J. Jack- 
son Jarves, in a recent article entitled 
“Ethics of Taste,” utters the subjoined re- 
marks upon the aspect of some of our Amer- 
ican business streets : 

‘* All honor to industry, even of business ; 
but not allthe honor. Give beauty a hearing 
also. Nothing more forcibly strikes a Euro- 
pean eye on first landing in America than the 
frantic look of the business streets, with their 
costly, incongruous, ill-combining store-fronts, 
eruptive with extravagant mammoth signs, 
howling the venders’ wares in every pitch of 
discordant competition, often stretching across 
whole streets, and intercepting the serene 
blues of the heavens, each struggling to make 
its particular advertisement seen the farthest, 
and cover the most space; all reminding one 
of a mob of tipsy sons of Erin ata shillalah- 
exercising fair, each striking his hardest and 
yelling his shrillest, in utter unconsciousness 
that the world is not as much interested as he 
in his diabolical uproar. However preten- 
tious and sometimes elegant the architecture 
may be, it is in the main confused or eclipsed 
by these unsympathetic signs; not unfre- 
quently it serves merely as a costly back- 
ground advertisement to them, supplementing 
their ill-timed claims on the attention of the 
passer-by. The confusion which reigns with- 
out is continued within the stores and at shop- 
windows. Merchandise of all descriptions is 
shown in heterogeneous confusion and sense- 
less disorder, absolutely repellent to eyes ac- 
eustomed to the msthetic taste displayed in 
Europe in the exhibition of similar objects on 
sale.” 

There is no denying the truth or force of 
these statements. We wish they could be 
printed in mammoth circulars for general 
distribution in those precincts where the 
abominations described are tobefound. And 
yet this would do little good. The art-in- 
stincts of the tradespeople who so deform 
our thoroughfares must first be awakened 
before the condemnation of cultured critics 
can have much effect upon them. The idea 
that any thing must be considered but busi- 
ness advantage — that struggle for trade 
should be abridged in any of its manifesta- 
tions by notions of harmony, beauty, or 
grace—would probably strike these clamor- 
ous traders as something preposterously ridic- 
ulous. The day may come, however, when 
culture will open the public eyes to the dis- 
tasteful condition of our streets, and a wide- 
spread sentiment enforce upon offenders a 
different policy, if it should so bappen that 
they do not voluntarily surrender to the civil- 
izing influence. 

One of the discouraging facts pertaining 
to this question is, that our streets do not 
improve in appearance, notwithstanding all 
the new and pretentious structures that are 
constantly going up. Broadway is not so 
handsome a street as it was thirty years 
ago, although since that period an immense 
number of very large and costly buildings 








have been erected, some of which are really 
good examples of architecture. This para- 
dox is to be explained by the fact that no 
miscellaneous juxtaposition in architecture 
can be effective. Unless there are unity and 
harmony there can be no genuine beauty ; 
and hence the ceaseless additions to Broad- 
way architecture, many instances of which, 
considered apart, are very good, but which are 
all planned with entire independence of all that 
has gone before, only add to the chaos of forms 
and tints which the facades of this famous 
street present. Things have so come to pass 
with us that every instructed person hears 
with alarm that any “ new and elegant struct- 
ures ” are contemplated, feeling sure that the 
new buildings will only add a fresh discord 
to the general inharmony. Here and there 
along the street a square can be seen in 
which by chance a certain unity of effect has 
been secured ; and in these instances one can 
enjoy the real beauty of the architecture ; 
but for the most part, even where there are 
merit and largeness in the designs, the eye is 
distressed and the taste is in rebellion at the 
woful confusion that meets the gaze. This 
confusion is in many instances enhanced by 
the redundant and inelegant sign-boards. One 
notes, however, frequent attempts to secure a 
harmony in the signs, but these praiseworthy 
instances are too isolated to have much effect 
upon the whole, and a single harmonious 
structure only emphasizes the discordant 
character of all the rest. Yet these in- 
stances are an example and a hint. If it is 
possible to get a codperation among the 
many tenants of large buildings, it is also 
possible to secure it among the residents 
of an entire square; and, once let it become 
an accepted principle that every one is moral- 
ly bound to build and adorn with a measure 
of regard for the character and the adorn- 
ment of neighboring edifices, we shall be 
enabled to secure at least an approximate 
harmony in our street-architecture. In Paris 
a perfect unity is obtained by the authority 
of law; in London there is a partial concord 
secured by public opinion; with us it is pub- 
lic opinion only that can be invoked to en- 
force a remedy for the present disorders ; 
but to this end it must be industriously cul- 
tivated. 

Ovr Bryant sings of the melancholy days 
of the late autumn—the November days of 
“ wailing winds, and naked woods, and mead- 
ows brown and sere ;”’ but some poet should 
also sing of the melancholy days of early au- 
tumn, when, after the summer days have 
gone, come the sadness of deserted piazzas, 
the dreariness of abandoned lawns and sum- 
mer walks, the loneliness of shut windows, 
and the dismal household hush and empti- 
ness that ever intervene between the early 





chill of autumn and the time for glowing fire- 
sides. This interregnum is not always dreary 
out-of-doors ; the watering-places, it is true, 
look dismal, the roads have lost their gayety, 
the sea-side and the lake-shore are often si- 
lent and solemn enough ; but still out-of-doors 
all during September and October is, as every- 
body knows, very delightful; it is, there- 
fore, only the house, and the house after sun- 
set, that becomes at this season peculiarly 
dreary. The air is too chilly for the piazza 
or for open windows ; and this first shutting 
of summer softness and sweetness out of the 
house, this retreat before the first chilling 
breath of autumn, casts a gloom over the 
household. Everybody wanders about list- 
less and restless. The rooms have a shad- 
owy, gray, repellent look. There is no cheer 
and no brightness anywhere; the gas looks 
raw and intrusive, coming after the soft, ro- 
mantic summer moonlights upon the piazza ; 
the social circle, so long nightly formed in 
ample chairs, with fluttering fans, with cool- 
ing drinks, with long, pleasant chats, is bro- 
ken up; a gathering under the chandelier is 
not to be tolerated, and there is no other 
sufficiently attractive point where the rest- 
less spirits can assemble. If there are 
young lovers under the roof, they sit apart in 
a half chill; there is no inspiration and no 
sweetness in the metallic glitter of gas. The 
men find a measure of compensation in their 
cigars, of which they smoke an unusual num- 
ber ; some of them even, in sheer desperation, 
hurry to the billiard-room ; but the ladies 
ean do nothing but struggle wearily with 
such murmurs of gossip and talk as the half- 
torpid spirit can keep alive. There is no life, 
no relish, no spirit, no comfort, no felicity of 
any kind in this truly melancholy and dreary 
period. 

That is, usually there is not. But oc- 
casionally one may find a bold spirit that 
knows how to confront the evil and to master 
it. There is a certain subtile, strange, merry 
sprite that may on these occasions be suc- 
cessfully invoked, and whose appearance is 
sure to dissipate the gloom and the chill, 
and to bring all the scattered members of 
the household once more into a gay and hap- 
py circle. The sprite is a now too much neg- 
lected household familiar, but he is known 
everywhere as the Blaze on the Hearth. 
There is no reason why we should keep this 
excellent genius of good cheer in banishment 
until the winter winds compel his appear- 
ance. He is as competent to cheer our 
hearts on a cool September night as in @ 
December snow-storm. There is wonderful 
brightness, and glow, and sparkle, and exulta- 
tion in his companionship, and never more 
warmth than we choose to permit. Even & 
few snapping twigs on the old andirons are 
sufficient to show us the imp in his happy 
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moods, to scatter the dull cloud that rests | the politicians. 


upon our rooms and in our hearts, and to 
awaken a hundred pleasurable sensations. 
All those benighted roof-trees that harbor no 
hearth-stone, no fireplace where the delightful 
sprite may disport himself, are to be greatly 
pitied indeed ; for these households there is 
no remedy we can suggest for the melancholy 
days—all their days, indeed, are in gloom 
and cloud ; but wherever the hearth-stone is 
still cherished for all its delights and associ- 
ations, let the blaze be lighted at once, and 
see how quickly it will transform gloom into 
brightness and charm. 

And there is a reason other than that of 
good cheer why it is well to invoke this sprite 
with the coming of the first chill airs. Health 
ispromoted thereby. The blaze is a deadly 
enemy to damp, and ague, and fever. It gives 
sweetness and purity to the atmosphere; it 
kills miasma and the poisons that the air sucks 
up with the beginning of the decay of vegeta- 
tion. There is no better preventive of sick- 
ness at this season than a good wood-fire. 
It would be well if one could be lighted in 
every room ; if this is impracticable, the liv- 
ing-room at least ought to be made bright, 
cheerful, warm, dry, and healthful, by the 
magic of a blaze on the hearth. 


A conTEmPorary, deploring’ the disadvan- 
tages which the American artist labors under 


in being without the “fostering care of the 
government,”’ remarks that our government 
“does absolutely nothing except to discour- 
age art by now and then paying enormous- 
ly for some utterly worthless production in 
the shape of a statue or a painting.” If the 
little that the government does is so dis- 
couraging to art, perhaps its “‘ fostering care” 
would only increase its unfavorable influ- 
ence. The fact that governments abroad 
found academies and form galleries is no 
treason why our rulers should do the same. 
The nature of our government excludes, or 
ought to exclude, any such purpose from its 
administration; and, if the thing were at- 
tempted, we may be sure it would be done 
insuch a manner as to prove our reproach 
rather than our glory. American politicians 
are not exactly the class to be intrusted 
with the “ fostering care of art.” But our 
painters and sculptors do not need the inter- 
position of government. The voluntary sys- 
tem is likely to accomplish for us very soon 
more than government supervision could pos- 
tibly effect. It would have been practically 
impossible for our government to have done 
any thing of moment in the advance of azt 
before a public opinion in behalf of this form 
of culture had arisen; and, now that public 
taste is aroused upon the subject, we may be 
sure it will be fully adequate to the fostering 
of art, without the interference or the aid of 





In Boston a splendid Mu- 
seum of Arts is nearly finished, built by 
wealthy and public-spirited citizens; in 
Philadelphia an imposing edifice devoted to 
art is nearly completed; in Washington the 
Corcoran Art-Gallery bears witness to the 
munificence of one of its citizens; in all the 
cities of the West public enterprise is build- 
ing galleries and forming collections ; in New 
York a Museum of Art has been formed, 
which, although partially aided by a bequest 
from the State, is, in the main, an instance 
of private energy and subscription. It has 
always been assumed abroad that the Church 
could only be sustained by governmental aid, 
but at this moment nowhere are there so 
much public spirit and energy manifested in 
religious matters as in the United States by 
the voluntary system; and we may confident- 
ly trust that art, according to the measure 
of public spirit and taste, will suffer no less 
than religion by depending solely upon vol- 
untary aid. American picture-buyers are 
now among the most liberal patrons of for- 
eign art, and no really good American artist 
has occasion to complain of neglect from 
this class. Academies and museums for 
study are our principal needs; but, as we 
have already shown, measures are actively 
on foot for supplying them, and hence there 
is no reason now why the interposition of 
government should be asked for—if, indeed, 
there could be any just reason for it at 
any time. That it is not the province of our 
government to form museums or picture-gal- 
leries, or in any way to attempt the esthetic 
culture of the people, ought to be suffi- 
ciently well known to prevent intelligent 
critics from uttering complaints like those 
we have referred to. 


THE intellectual stillness of the English 
summer is gently broken every year by the 
sometimes drowsy and sometimes novel ut- 
terances of the British Association. This 
congress of savants is migratory in character 
and various in its phases of thought and 
talent. In 1874 the Irish city of Belfast was 
honored by its presence; in 1875 Bristol, the 
home of Southey, Coleridge, and Chatterton, 
has been the hostess of its concentrated 
learning and science. In 1874 Professor 
Tyndall aroused a tempest of remonstrance 
by seeming to relegate religion to a level 
apart from and lower than that of experi- 
mental science. In 1875 Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, who succeeds Professor Tyndall as 
president of the Association, has contented 
himself with the modest task of repeating 
that glowing tribute to material scientific 
progress during this century which has been 
so often dinged into our ears as to begin to 
sound rather vapid and commonplace. To 
be sure, Sir John, who is an engineer of emi- 





nence, and not devoid of scientific daring, 
threw in a few figures to give point to his 
panegyric. He told his hearers how many 
thousand miles of railway there are now in 
the world, and how many million pounds 
sterling they represent. He also mentioned 
the names of the great men who, in his 
opinion, deserve the credit for our amazing 
advance in the use of steam and electricity. 
It would appear from his discourse that at 
least eight men, of whom three or four were 
Englishmen, had more or less to do with giv- 
ing mankind the telegraph ; in the list, how- 
ever, there is no mention whatever of any 
person of the name of S. F. B. Morse! So, 
too, many are the heroes of the appliance of 
steam to rapid locomotion ; but, as we read, 
we begin to have historic doubts whether such 
a man as Fulton ever existed. In short, Sir 
John Hawkshaw, a man learned enough to 
preside over the greatest lights of English 
science, and self-confident enough to imagine 
that he is going to put a tunnel under the 
British Channel, talks half an hour about 
the telegraph without one word about its in- 
ventor, and another half-hour about steam- 
boats without recognizing so much as the ex- 
istence of him who put the first steamboat in 
history on the river Seine, and whose steam- 
boat, the Clermont, set all England a-wonder- 
ing whether one like it could be made to 
navigate the Thames! If Sir John Hawk- 
shaw pleads ignorance of the works of Ful- 
ton and Morse, what shall be said of his ca- 
pacity to preside over the choicest examples 
of British learning ? and, if he omits mention 
of them because of national jealousy, is he 
quite the man to represent a body which pro- 
fesses above all a spirit of serene and liberal 
progress, studying the majestic phenomena 
of Nature on a plane above the passions and 
spites of human rivalries? Happily, the 
fame of our inventors is less likely to suffer 
from such a slight than that of him who 
thinks that he can obscure their claims by 
omitting to state them. 


Tue late revolt in Bosnia has at least had 
the result of exhibiting more clearly that 
fatal illness of the Ottoman Empire of which 
the Emperor Nicholas spoke more than twen- 
ty years ago. The realm of the Osmanlis is 
slowly but surely moribund. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the long line of the Oth- 
mans draws near its end. Year by year it 
sinks deeper into the mire of hopeless debt. 
The crushing land-tax is steadily exhausting 
the agriculture of a country profusely gifted 
by Nature; the farming population is grow- 
ing less and less; the deserted villages and 
untilled domains are constantly increasing. 
The sultan’s power is undermined not only 
in Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, not only in Rou- 
mania and Servia, but also in Albania, Mon- 
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tenegro, Bulgaria, and Bosnia, in Europe, 
and in Syria and other provinces in Asia. 
There are two Christians to one Mussulman 
in European Turkey; is it supposable that 
these will long endure the odious yoke? 
Meanwhile the sultan spends one-eleventh of 
the entire revenue of his dominions on his 
household. As has been sharply said, he “ ex- 
pends less money in making roads than in 
maintaining an opera.” Sultanas and court- 
pageants, gorgeous apparel and extravagant 
feasts, are wasting the revenues which might 
possibly—though it is now probably too late 
—redeem the existence of the Osmanli Em- 
pire for another century. Corruption is uni- 
versal; the beys and pashas are so many 
leeches sapping thé life-blood of the once- 
fair provinces of the Danube and the gean. 
It is the anticipation which foresees the break- 
ing up of Turkey that constitutes the pith 
and danger of the “ Eastern Question ”—the 
eager question, to whom the spoils shall fall ; 
the fear of one great power lest its rival 
should get the largest morsel; and the prep- 
aration to struggle over the shattered re- 
mains lying on three continents. 





Tue stupidity that may characterize a 
jury is illustrated by a ludiorous scene which 
recently took place in an English court. A 
lady, having been injured in a railway-ac- 
cident, was taken to an hotel, where she was 
laid up for several weeks. When the bill 
was presented to her she refused to puy it, 
and referred the landlord to the railway com- 
pany for settlement. Thereupon the land- 
lord brought an action against his guest to 
recover. ._The question whether she was lia- 
ble for the claim was submitted to her 
“ peers ” in the persons of twelve substantial 
and rural jurymen. After solemn conclave 
they returned to court with the verdict that 
the railway company was liable. The judge 
informed them rather sharply that it was the 
liability of the defendant, and not of the 
railway company, that was in question. An- 
other solemn delay resulted in a verdict for 
the defendant for one hundred pounds! The 
judge, waxing impatient, told them that the 
defendant did not and could not claim any 
thing, and sent them out again. A third ver- 
dict was to the effect that the railway com- 
pany was responsible for every thing except 
the luxury items. Once more they had to 
march off, to come back at last with a ver- 
dict of a few pounds in the landlord’s favor. 
There is a flavor of such persistent stupidity 
in the anecdote that it will be no wonder if 
the advocates of the abolition of juries seize 
upon it as an apt illustration. But it should 
be remembered that the very fact that such 
glaring blunders are rare, and that this case 
has occasioned remark by reason of its unu- 
sual character, is really an argument on the 





other side. It shows that juries are fallible; 
and happily, where a jury palpably errs, the 
law and the judge are there to set it right, 
with power to annul its decree if it manifest- 
ly effects a miscarriage of justice. 





Even to the city man, who never smells a 
ripe apple-orchard or dances at a corn-husk- 
ing, there is something welcomely refreshing 
in the accounts of the merry-makings which 
attend the garnering of the harvest. Just 
now the agricultural fairs are in full career. 
Orators from the town are gracefully sound- 
ing the praises of peace and the ploughshare ; 
the peddler is in clover; the monster pump- 
kins and prize cheeses turn aside the bucolic 
thought from politics and floods ; and hap- 
pily there is little reason, in any part of the 
land, to do other than rejoice at the boun- 
teous yield of the earth, guided by the skill 
and patient labor of men. On both sides of 
the ocean the long-waited and worked-for 
harvest is being gathered. Rural England is 
given up to the merry old customs and hos- 
pitalities of the harvest-home, while down in 
Kent and Sussex the hop-pickers are en- 
camped in festooned fields of the slumber- 
tempting herb. Grapes are being danced upon 
in thousands of French and German troughs 
by urchins and maidens with wooden shoes ; 
while in Italy the fancy pictures a yet richer 
garnering of grapes, of olives, figs, and 
pomegranates. The summering season is 
over; but, if we only knew it, there are 
country pleasures at harvesting-time better 
worth enjoying than the vacation pastimes 
of the fashionable. 





Piterary. 

jue CATON’S “A Summer in Nor- 

way”* is evidently just what he de- 
clares it to be in his preface—a record of 
travel noted down from memory and intended 
for private circulation only; but, though it 
partakes of the usual deficiencies of such 
work, we are not disposed to quarrel with the 
friends whose advice induced him to put his 
manuscript into print. Norway lies outside 
the usual routes of travel, and any fairly in- 
telligent man spending six months in the 
country, and using his eyes with reasonable 
diligence, could hardly fail to observe much 
that would prove interesting to the general 
public. The “ perpetual day,” the “ mid- 
night sun,” the endless twilight, and other 
similar phenomana of the far North, are not 
so novel, perhaps, as the author seems to sup- 
pose—they have been described many times, 
and more vividly and picturesquely than 





*A Summer in Norway; with Notes on the 
Industries, Habits, Customs, and Peculiarities of 
the People; the History and Institutions of the 
Country ; its Climate, Topography, and Produc- 
tions. Also an Account of the Red Deer, Rein- 
deer, and Elk. By John Dean Caton, LL.D. Chi- 
cago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 





by Judge Caton; but his personal observa. 
tions and experiences are fresh, and reveal 
much of the inner life of a people whom we 
like better the more we know of them. The 
popular idea among “the most favored na. 
tions” is that these Scandinavians are little 
better than barbarians, whose virtues, if they 
have any, partake of the rough and sturdy 
qualities of vikings, whom unkindly circum. 
stance has converted into fishermen ; and this 
idea continues to prevail, notwithstanding the 
uniform testimony of travelers that they are the 
most amiable people in Europe. From the be. 
ginning to the end of his book, Judge Caton 
is constantly recurring to this feature of the 
national character, especially to the courtesy 
and politeness which mark every class from 
the peasant to the noble. He says: 


“*T have traveled much and have carefully 
observed many peoples, and, beyond all com- 
parison, the Norwegians are the politest people 
I have met. There is a heart, a soul about 
their politeness, without rigid formality or af- 
fected frigidity, which I have nowhere else 
seen. If politeness in French society is more 
elaborate, it is more formal, and on its face 
tells you it is false and mere affectation, while 
in Norway they make you feel that every thing 
they have is quite at your service, and that 
they are ready to go to any trouble to oblige 
you, without saying the least word to that 
effect. If they promise nothing and profess 
nothing, they perform every thing.”’ 


It is due to Judge Caton to say that his 
own overflowing good-humor and amiability 
would secure a certain reciprocity anywhere, 
but he gives examples ‘enough to prove con- 
clusively that among the Norwegians polite- 
ness is truly a national trait. Here is an il- 
lustrative incident which occurred during his 
stay in Trondhjem (pronounced 7'ronyem) : 


“ After dinner, I took a stroll through the 
town. It was a time when laborers, mer- 
chants, and bankers, were either walking for 
recreation or passing to their homes, so that 
many were on the streets, which before seemed 
quite deserted. Whoever I met, whatever his 
social rank, the hat was removed and brought 
down to a level with the breast, and I was sa- 
luted with a bow, which I returned as best I 
could, but the hod-carrier could do this with 
so much more grace and ease than I could 
command, that I was really ashamed of my 
awkwardness, although I never before felt the 
deficiency. Constant practice from childhood, 
with careful training by the mother, must se- 
cure to all a high degree of proficiency in this 
act of courtesy, so universal here among all 
classes. . . . I had walked but a little way 
when a young gentleman addressed me in 
English, and inquired if I were an American, 
and volunteered to give me any information 
about the place which I might desire. He was 
a clerk in the bank of the British vice-consul, 
and was now taking his evening walk for 
exercise. He spoke English very well, was 
evidently well educated and intelligent. We 
walked together for perhaps an hour, while he 
furnished me a great fund of information. 
During all this walk the same salutations were 
exehanged with all we met. I asked him to 
show me where I could get some matches, and 
he took me toa tobacco-shop. The man be- 
hind the counter was uncovered, while his 
hair was carefully dressed. The moment we 
entered the door my conductor removed his 
hat, and remained uncovered till we left the 
shop. Of course, I did the same—and this I 
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found to be the universal custom throughout 
Norway. It is considered very rude for any 


one—except he be an Englishman—to wear 
his hat in any store or shop, precisely as in 
the parlor of a mansion.” 


This universal courtesy, however, never 
degenerates into mere formality, for no peo- 
ple are more entirely easy and unaffected in 
their social intercourse than the Norwegians, 
They are, moreover, intelligent and usually 
well educated. Substantially every one above 
ten years of age can read and write, and 
among the wealthier classes several of the 
modern languages are nearly always spoken. 
This, indeed, is to a certain extent a matter 
of necessity, for no young man can hope to 
obtain official position or any desirable busi- 
ness occupation without being at least toler- 
ably proficient in English, French, and Ger- 
man, as well as Norsk. In addition to all 
this, the hotels and modes of conveyance are 
better than one might reasonably expect, and 
the charges are ridiculously cheap. The be- 
nighted condition of the people in this re- 
spect could hardly be more forcibly demon- 
strated than by the fact that as yet they have 
not learned to practise extortion even upon 
Awericans ; and a stranger can actually pro- 
cure lodgings, a boat, a carriole, or a car- 
riage, on about the same terms as a native. 
Still more surprising but true is it that in 
any of the rare cases of misunderstanding on 
these matters, the spectators are more likely 
than not to take the stranger’s part, and, at 
worst, are genuinely anxious to defeat any 
attempt at palpable fraud. 

Mr. Caton’s itinerary was from Hull by 
steamer direct across the North Sea to Trondh- 
jem, the ancient capital of Norway; thence 
by coasting-steamer to Bodo and Tromsd, 
above the Arctic Circle; thence, also by 
steamer, to Hammerfest, the most north- 
em town in the world, lying within excur- 
sion-distance of the North Cape; thence 
southward to Bosekop, at the head of Alten 
Fjord ; thence back to Trondhjem ; thence 
by railway to Stéren, in the interior; thence 
by carriage over the Dovre Fjeld to Lille- 
hammer ; thence by steamer to Eidsvold; 
and thence by rail to Christiania. It will 
be seen by this that Mr. Caton did not di- 
Verge at any point from the beaten high- 
ways of travel (if highways can be de- 
scribed as “‘ beaten ” which are so little trav- 
tled); but he made the trip in a leisurely 
manner, stopping long at all important places, 
antl acquainting himself thoroughly with the 
history and antiquities of the people, as well 
as with their present habits and customs. 
On all these points his book is instructive as 
well as entertaining, and to any one propos- 
ing to make the tour of Norway we can com- 
mend it as likely to prove a serviceable guide 
it more ways than one. The author seems to 
feel an especial interest in questions of natu- 
tal history, and his remarks on the red deer, 
reindeer, elk, etc., and their correlation with 
American members of the family, are not 
without scientific value. His anxiety to see 
the reindeer in their natural baunts brought 
him into contact with that: peculiar people, 
the Lapps, who inhabit Northern Finmark. 
He describes them as a race of small, hardy 
men and women, stocky or stout in propor- 





tion to their height, which is several inches 
below the Norwegians among whom they 
live. They have in general broad faces, 
short chins, and high cheek-bones, dark com- 
plexions, brown hair, and some light and 
some dark (but never black) eyes. They 
look more like smoked white men than men 
naturally tawny, and he is inclined to think 
that they owe their dark complexions to 
smoke and mountain-soil. Some of the men 
have a wonderfully pleasing and winning ex- 
pression of countenance, but the women are 
generally extremely plain, and not over-par- 
ticular in the matter of dirt: 


‘The Lapps have no tribal organizations, 
and affect no independent form of govern- 
ment, like our Indians. The patriarchal in- 
fluence is pronounced among them. While 
individuals do not acquire titles to the land 
they occupy, in general they confine their 
range within certain limits more or less broad, 
and their preferred right to their camping- 
grounds is respected, while they are not jeal- 
ous of those who wander into the territories 
thus occupied. 

“There are distinctions of rank among 
them, arising largely from considerations of 
wealth. Their wealth consists almost exclu- 
sively of reindeer, which are bought and sold, 
inherited and given as marriage - portions. 
Some of the most wealthy have many thou- 
sand reindeer, and have hired servants to tend 
them. But their aristocracy is of the primi- 
tive kind, and does not depart from the sim- 
ple habits and modes of life of their ancestors. 
The rich man lives in the same smoky and 
filthy hut as the poor, only it is larger, be- 
cause it must be so to accommodate his larger 
family ; for his servants or herders are strictly 
members of his family, and live on an ap- 
parent equality with himself. The great ket- 
tle is hung over the fire in the middle of the 
hut and filled with the flesh of the reindeer, 
and when it is boiled all go up and help them- 
selves alike, with fingers or sticks, or with 
forks and spoons made of the bones or antlers 
of the deer, or their sheath-knives, which al- 
ways hang at the hip of young and old. All 
sleep together in the hut, on the pallets of 
deer-skins, wherever they can find room. 

‘The most wealthy as well as the poorest 
dress in the deer-skin trousers and coat, which 
comes nearly to the knees, and are girded by 
a broad belt about the waist. These skins are 
tanned and made into garments in each house- 
hold. All that I saw were tanned with the 
hair on, and were made up with the hair on 
the inside. . . . Theirshoes area kind of moc- 
casin, made from the skin taken from the legs 
of the deer where the hair is short and firm, and 
much more durable than from other parts of 
the deer. They are constructed with the hair 
outward. They come up around the ankles, 
have a seam under the hollow of the foot, for- 
ward of which the hairs have a backward set, 
and behind which the -hairs have a forward 
set, which prevents slipping. They differ 
from the Indian moccasin in having a regular 
sole, which, however, is but one thickness of 
the skin.. . . The Lapps wear them con- 
siderably larger than the feet, so that they 
can wrap the feet in a good coating of dried 
grass, which is placed in most of them. Near- 
ly all the Lapps wear caps of a uniform style, 
mostly made of cloth, so far as I saw, but 
some of skins. They consist of a heavy broad 
band around the forehead, surmounted with 
a large, square crown, with sharp points or 
angles, to some of which small tassels were 
attached.”’ 





These quotations give a fair idea of the 
literary quality of the book. It is easy to 
see that it is not the work of a ready writer, 
or of one who labored much after effect ; but 
is, in truth, just such a record of a summer’s 
journey as a good-natured and well-informed 
gentleman might write down for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of his friends and the 
public. ° 


Proressor ANDERSON claims for his work on 
the “ Norse Mythology” * that it is “ the first 
complete and systematic presentation of the 
Norse mythology in the English language ;” 
and it is this and more too. It is a treatise 
on the science of education, and a singularly 
powerful plea for giving the preference to the 
Scandinavian languages as against Greek and 
Latin in the curriculum of American colleges. 
The greater part of the introduction, which 
fills considerably more than a third of the 
volume, is occupied with his argument (pre- 
sented under many different aspects) on this 
point ; and, indeed, the entire book may be 
said in a certain sense to be designed to give 
emphasis to this thesis. For Roman mythol- 
ogy, as for Roman literature, Professor An- 
derson expresses profound contempt. Of 
Roman mythology he says that, “ properly 
speaking, there is no such thing;” and he 
declares it to be “an historical fact that 
nearly the whole of Roman literature, espe- 
cially that part of it which may be called 
belles-lettres, is scarcely any thing but immi- 
tation. It did not, like the Greek and Old 
Norse, spring from the popular mind, by 
which it was cherished through centuries ; 
but at least a large portion of it was produced 
for pay and for ornament, mostly in the time 
of the tyrant Augustus, to tickle his ear and 
gild those chains that were artfully forged ‘to 
fetter the peoples of Southern Europe.” He 
concedes that Greek should be studied, “ for 
that is no imitation. It is indigenous. It is 
a crystal-clear stream flowing unadulterated 
from the Castalian fountain of Parnassos.” 
After all, however, “‘ we free-born Goths, the 
descendants of Odin and Thor, ought to be- 
gin our education and receive our first im- 
pressions from our own ancestors,” and the 
true medium for this is the study of the Scan- 
dinavian languages, and especially of Iceland- 
ic, “which is the only living key to the his- 
tory of the middle ages, and to the Old Norse 
literature. It is the only language now in 
use in an almost unchanged form, through a 
knowledge of which we can read the litera- 
ture of the middle ages. We must by no 
means forget that we have Teutonic antiqui- 
ties to which we stand in an entirely differ- 
ent and far closer relation than we do to 
Greece and Rome. And the Norsemen have 
an old literature, which the scholar must of 
necessity be familiar with in order to com- 
prehend the history of the middle ages. 
When we have thus done justice to our own 
Teutonic race, we may turn our attention to 
the ancient peoples around the Mediterranean 
Sea, the most important of which, in literary 





* Norse Mythology; the Religion of our Fore- 
fathers. Containing all the Myths of the Eddas, 
systematized and interpreted. With an Introduc- 
tion, Vocabulary, and Index. By R. B. Anderson, 
A.M. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
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and historical respects, are the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans.” 

For Greek mythology Professor Ander- 
son entertains a hearty admiration, but his 
enthusiasm is reserved for the Norse mythol- 
ogy, which he regards as the grandest sys- 
tem of cosmogony and theogony of which we 
have record. Perhaps the finest of several 
very fine chapters in the book is the one in 
which he draws an elaborate comparison be- 
tween the two systems; and after reading it 
—especially after reading the fuller exposi- 
tion to be found in the body of the work—the 
reader will agree with Carlyle’s verdict when 
he says: 

**To me there isin the Norse system some- 
thing very genuine, very great and manlike. 
A broad simplicity, rusticity, so very differ- 
ent from the light gracefulness of the old Greek 
paganism, distinguishes this Norse system. 
It is thought, the genuine thought of deep, 
rude, earnest minds, fairly opened to the 
things about them, a face-to-face and heart- 
to-heart inspection of things—the first char- 
acteristic of all good thought in all times. 
Not graceful lightness, half sport, as in Greek 
paganism ; a certain homely truthfulness and 
rustic strength, a great rude sincerity, dis- 
closes itself here.” 


The exposition, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion of the Norse mythology, which consti- 
tute of course, the most important feature 
of the book, leave nothing to be desired. 
The whole structure and framework of the 
system are here; and, in addition to this, 
copious literal translations from the Eddas 
and Sagas show the reader something of the 
literary form in which the system found per- 
manent record. Occasionally entire songs or 
poems are presented, and, at every point 
where they could be of service, illustrative 
extracts accompany the. elucidations of the 
text. 

Professor Anderson, indeed, has left little 
to be performed by future workers in the 
special field covered by his present work. 
Keeping in view the fact that it was not de- 
signed to be a record of original investiga- 
tion or speculation, but simply to present the 
fruits of the labors of other scholars in a 
systematic and popular form, his work is 
very nearly perfect. Imperfections of style, 
indeed, might be pointed out; but it would 
be churlish to insist upon verbal infelicities 
in an author who is writing in an alien 
tongue, and, at the worst, these do not affect 
in the slightest degree the value of a highly 
instructive and interesting book. 





We can easily agree with Mr. Charles F. 
Wingate in his estimate of the preéminent 
importance of journalism in our day, and still 
fail to perceive how the good cause—namely, 
the public recognition of that importance—is 
to be aided by a performance such as his 
“Views and Interviews on Journalism ” (New 
York: F. B. Patterson). No doubt young 
men, with journalistic aspirations, will find it 
useful to know what ideas, as to the aims and 
function of journalism, and the conditions of 
success in it, are entertained by those who 
have attained eminence in the profession; 
but for that general public to which the 
book evidently appeals, we cannot see why 





more interest should attach to the views of 
an editor as to the details of his work, than 
to those of a lawyer as to the discipline and 
practice of law, or of a butcher as to the 
slaughtering, preserving, and serving of meat. 
Journalism is no cult. There are no esoteric 
mysteries connected either with its objects, 
its processes, or its methods. It has a sphere 
peculiar to itself, of course, but so has bank- 
ing; and, exactly as in banking, the indis- 
pensable condition of success in it is a judi- 
cious application of industrious and intelli- 
gent effort. 

The truth is, Mr. Wingate’s book is a bad 
example of that uneasy self-consciousness on 
the part of journalists, that straining after 
effects outside of purely professional success, 
and that evident desire to compel public rec- 
ognition, instead of earning it, which have 
done more than any thing else to retard the 
progress of journalism to its due position 
among the professions. Even if the plan of 
the book had been well carried out, it would 
not have been worth doing, but, as it is, it is 
a poor piece of book-making. There are 
scarcely half a dozen genuine interviews with 
men whose opinions are of consequence; and 
in these the questions put are singularly com- 
monplace, futile, and monotonous; the rest 
of the volume consists of extracts from edi- 
torials and addresses, rehashes of old bio- 
graphical sketches, and inferences from pub- 
lished opinions. Aside from the personal 
gossip, which is plentiful and not seldom en- 
tertaining, we can discover no particular in 
which the book rises, in point of interest, 
above the level of the ordinary newspaper 
scrap-book. 

And the mechanical execution is on a par 
with its literary character. The proof-read- 
ing is very bad, a considerable proportion of 
the proper names, even, being misspelled ; 
and the printing seems to have been done in 
an office where commas are habitually substi- 
tuted for periods. 


LittLte remark seems called for by Mr. 
Gladstone’s new pamphlet on the “ Speeches 
of Pope Pius IX.” (New York: Harper & 
Brothers). It is strictly controversial in 
character, and is the latest word in the heat- 
ed discussion evoked by Mr. Gladstone's 
“Vatican Decrees.” This whole discussion 
has d to us u ary, and extremely 
unlikely to be productive of good results, 
either in the religious or the political field ; 
and the present pamphlet, beyond furnish- 
ing those who have always believed Pio Nono 
‘to be an exceedingly foolish, quick-tempered, 
and deluded old gentleman, with chapter and 
verse for their belief, and enlarging the pop- 
ular knowledge of the “ cursing vocabulary” 
of “ the living Christ,” can subserve no use- 
ful purpose. There is no doubt, however, 
that it furnishes some very lively reading, 
and it is amusing to note how skillfully Mr. 
Gladstone defeats the attempts of his antag- 
onists to place him on the defensive. His 
tone is fully as aggressive as at the begin- 
ning; and he certainly offers Cardiual Man- 
ning some nuts which that hardy contro- 
versialist will find it somewhat difficult to 
erack, 








Mr. Wittram Cutten Bryant is said to 
have completed his introduction to the “ His. 
tory of the United States” which Messrs, 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. are to publish, and 
the first volume of the work is nearly fin- 
ished. The work is to be richly illustrated, 
and will be sold by subscription. . . . Ed- 
mund Yates is said to have already made a sue. 
cess of his new London paper, Zhe World, 
... The Pull Mali Gazette is informed that 
a royal commission on copyright, eminently 
representative in character, and with Ear} 
Stanhope for its chairman, has been appointed 
by the government, and — the royal sane- 
tion, prior to its session, about January next, 
for the consideration of the direction and ex- 
tent to which international, colonial, and do- 
mestic copyright can be improved. ...A 
lady writes to the Atheneum, from Vienna, to 
give various reasons why Mr. Murray should 
change the color of his guide-books (they are 
red), one of which is that she has been nearly 
tossed by a bull for carrying them. . . . In his 
will the late Hans Christian Andersen leaves 
the bulk of his property to the Collin family, 
in gratitude for the aid Mr. Collin gave him in 
early life. He also makes bequests for the 
benefit of the school and workmen’s library of 
Odensee, his native town. He gives the Royal 
Library of Copenhagen a large album, two 
smaller ones, and four copies of the complete 
works of Charles Dickens, with inscriptions 
in the author’s handwriting. He directs that 
his correspondence, which was very large, sbell 
be placed in the hands of M. Bille, who was 
formerly an editor, and of M. Bagh, a literary 
young man with whom he read over the let- 
ters, and who knows his wishes in regard to 
them. ... Mr. George Sauer, who has for 
several years represented in Europe the inter- 
ests of the New York Herald, is engaged in the 
preparation of a book on European commerce, 
which will serve as a guide to the manufact- 
uring districts of Continental Europe. ... 
The London Zxaminer pays the following 
handsome compliment to Professor W. D. 
Whitney: ‘“‘As a comparative philologist 
Professor Whitney has many peers and some 
superiors; in the general application of the 
results of comparative philology to the solu- 
tion of such problems as have been enumer- 
ated, he is, as yet, unequaled.” 





Che Arts. 


NE of the most promising of our young 
artists is George Inness, Jr., whose 
specialty is the painting of animals and of 
landscapes. He is the son of the well-known 
landscape-painter, and has evidently inherited 
much of his father’s genius. Last spring we 
gave some account of his pictures, made 
prinvipally in Italy, of the long-horned cattle 
of the Campagna, and of his studies in Paris 
under Bonnat, and with his father. The past 
season he has spent in Conway, New Hamp- 
shire, and an examination of his summer's 
work justifies our first impression of his tal 
ents. In his portfolio are to be found a mul 
titude of large sketches of cattle, sheep and 
pigs, horses and dogs, in a great variety of 
attitudes, and with very varied accessories 
of light, and shade, and color. Among the 
most interesting of these are a pair of oxel 
yoked together in an old country wagol 
The creatures are reddish brown and white, 
big and lazy. They stand nearly facing the be 
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holder, who observes above their long, crooked 
horns the irregular, bony ridges of their 
backs, and the pointed hip-bones powerfully 
indicated under their loose hides. Anotber 
yivacious picture represents a dog gazing 
through the boards of a fence at a rat on the 
other side, which be cannot get at. The tail, 
the paws, and the wriggling back of the ani- 
nal, all equally express his intense interest 
in the prey which he is prevented from reach- 
ing. In another of these sketches a long- 
legged, shambling calf stands sucking his 
nother, and, though not one of his limbs 
seems to have any particular shape to give it 


distinctiveness, long lines, which, analyzed, . 


look like crooked sticks only, have yet a tou 
asemble of grace and impatience at once com- 
ical and pathetic. 

Many of Mr. Inness’s pictures possess a 
grim humor entirely distinct from caricature 
or the exaggeration which gives piquancy to 
works like those of Beard or F. C. Church. 
One of these, for instance, is of a rough hog 
noting in her sty. The animal, with point- 
ed snout, the curved back coming nearly to 
pints at the shoulders, the hips, and along 
the spine, shows a great deal of rugged 
strength, which is well represented in the 
firm drawing and in the steadily anatomized 
structure of the skeleton beneath the massed 
fesh. The sight of the beast’s avaricious 
geediness gives one a sense of cynical 
amusement at the same time laughable and 
su. The hog might be a transmigrated sin- 
ver from Dante’s Inferno. 

The expression of grace and strength in 
horses, and timidity and delicacy, with rest- 
lessness, humor, and grand power, in some 
of the other animals, exhibits a range of 
appreciation very rare among animal-paint- 
es. Young Inness has inherited his fa- 
ther’s brilliant talent for color and a per- 
eption of combination of forms, which, set- 
ting aside the highest faculty—the expres- 
sion of the distinctive life of his subjects— 
vould insure him a high place among artists. 
His pictures show strongly the influence of 
the modern schools of painting with which 
his residence abroad has made him familiar. 
lis technique is already excellent, far beyond 
the average, but the animation, grace, and 
sense of beauty shown in his works, are such 
4s make it certain that with perseverance and 
industry he is capable of reaching the high- 
est eminence as an artist. 


Tat Woman's Art-School of the Cooper 
Institute, which opens October Ist, will add 
to its former branches a class for preparing 
teachers of drawing in the public schools of 
the State, for which the Legislature at its 
last session made provision, by the act passed 
May 14th. As a result of the law, it is ex- 
pected that there will be a great demand for 
drawing-teachers, and accordingly a special 
lass will be organized at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, of which a competent teacher will have 
charge. The class will be composed chiefly 
of graduates from the Woman’s Art-School 
ind from pupils of the Academy, whose long 
study in those schools have prepared them 
to readily acquire the technicalities of this 
Particular class of work. It is hoped that 
by the 1st of January they will be sufficiently 





skilled in the necessary duties of teachers 
of the State drawing-schools to be able to fill 
such situations. 

In connection with this subject, we sub- 
join an extract from the “Circular in Rela- 
tion to Industrial Drawing,” by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction at Albany, in 
which he says: “ The act takes effect on the 
Ist of October next, and by that time the 
Board of Education of each city and the lo- 
cal board of each normal school, in which 
drawing does not now constitute a part of 
the regular course of study, should be pre- 
pared to comply with its requirements.” 

The Woman’s Art-School will also this 
year have a special class for instruction in 
porcelain - painting and for tile- painting in 
oils, the latter to be used chiefly for decora- 
tive purposes. The photograph-class has 
been an entire success for the past three 
years, and from the Cooper Institute have 
gone out many drawing-teachers of pri- 
vate classes and into the public and private 
schools. By the addition of these new branch- 
es of industrial art, it is hoped to increase 
still further the usefulness of this institution. 


Tue thirty-first reception, preliminary to 
the opening of the usual autumn exhibition of 
paintings and sculptures of the Brooklyn Art 
Association, is announced to take place on 
Monday evening, November 29th. The exhi- 
bition will be continued two weeks. Circu- 
lar letters announcing the proposed exhibi- 
tion will be issued to artists during the com- 
ing week. The announcement is made at 
this early date so as to enable our artists to 
paint new pictures, if they are so disposed, 
for the occasion. The exhibition committee, 
however, do not apprehend any difficulty in 
securing enough new pictures, or those 
which have never been exhibited in New 
York or Brooklyn, to make a good display. 

The exhibitions of this Association are 
largely made up of paintings selected from 
the private collections of its members. From 
this source some of the finest foreign pict- 
ures owned in this country have been exhib- 
ited from time to time, and the call for the 
coming exhibition will also be extended to 
the owners of this class of works both in 
New York and Brooklyn. During the past 
summer the Association has maintained a 
summer exhibition comprising about two 
hundred and fifty paintings. This will be 
continued until the middle of November. 
The exhibitions of the Association, except on 
the occasion of the receptions, are main- 
tained at all times free to the public. 


Tue demands made upon Eastern artists 
this year, by the art and industrial exposi- 
tions at Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
Indianapolis, have been unprecedented, but 
all appear to have been well filled, and at- 
tractive displays of pictures are now in prog- 
ress in all of the places named. The exhibi- 
tion at Chicago contains upward of nine hun- 
dred works; of this number, at least one-half 
are by American artists, and the display is 
said to be the finest ever organized in this 
country. It embraces some old pictures, but 
a large proportion are new works, and were 
painted expressly for the exhibition. The 





arrangements in New York for the collection 
of the works were made under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. William H. Beard, the well-known 
animal-painter. Mr. Beard was also selected 
to supervise the exhibition generally, but 
more particularly to attend to the hanging of 
the pictures. This duty he has successfully 
accomplished. About thirty of our leading 
artists contributed from four to six paintings 
each to the display, and these have been 
hung in groups, that is to say, the works of 
each artist are grouped by themselves. The 
effect is said to be very striking, as each 
group is tastefully arranged and appropri- 
ately draped. At Cincinnati the art-depart- 
ment of the Industrial Exposition contains 
four hundred and sixty paintings; and at 
Indianapolis and Louisville the displays are 
equally large. Great efforts will be made 
during the progress of the several exhibi- 
tions to make sales of the contributed works, 
but none of the artists appear to be very 
sanguine in regard to a successful result. 
In Chicago, last season, an attempt was made 
at the close of the exposition to make a gen- 
eral sale of the contributed paintings by 
auction ; it was a failure, however, as nearly 
all of the paintings were held at a high limit, 
and were bid in. Of the twelve hundred 
paintings sent West last ycar, not more than 
five per cent. of the number were sold. This 
result was unsatisfactory, as may be inferred, 
and it is to be hoped that it will not be re- 
peated this year. 





The events lately occurring in Herzegovina 
and the neighboring provinces will probably 
recall to the minds of many persons who vis- 
ited the Paris art-exhibitions and galleries last 
year a picture by E. Gautier, which was then 
exhibited for the first time in that city. The 
picture was entitled ‘‘ Une Jeune Fille de 
l’Herzegovine,”’ and was one of the favorites 
of the Paris Salon of that year. The subject 
comprises the figures of a young girl, the 
daughter of a wealthy Herzegovinian cattle- 
breeder, and of two horses belonging to the 
very handsome and serviceable breed, usually 
of a fine white color, with which the country 
abounds. According to the common custom 
in that part of the world, the girl has led the 
horses to drink at a fountain near her father’s 
house, and stands holding one of them by the 
mane as they quench their thirst. Her attitude 
is admirably free and graceful: her back rest- 
ing against the shoulder of the horse whose 
mane she holds, while her other arm hangs 
negligently at her side. But the steady, for- 
ward gaze of the eyes, and the somewhat fixed 
expression of the whole face, are rather too 
suggestive of the artist’s pose to be quite in 
unison with the ease and naturalness of the 
figure. Her face is a little too square to conform 
to the most orthodox notions as to female 
beauty; but the features are good, and the 
large, dark, expressive eyes, shaded by their 
long black lashes, and overarched by very 
shapely brows, harmonize well with the sun- 
bronzed skin, and the whole effect is very 
striking and attractive. Her costume is pictu- 
resque and becoming, and is remarkably rich, 
according to our ideas, for a young woman 
who has the care of horses: for the necklace 
that hangs down upon her bosom is composed 
of thick gold cordage, and the embroidered 
frontlet of the velvet hood which crowns her 
forehead is stiff with heavy threads of gold. 
The horses are splendid animals, and the one 
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the girl holds has much of that suggestiveness 
of speed and endurance which pervades the 
wild steeds of our far Western prairies, and 
the almost equally untamed coursers of the 
South-Russian steppes. 

The scene of M. Gautier’s picture is in the 
neighborhood of Trebigne, and the background 
is formed by a wide-stretching open plain. 
The fountain at which the horses are drink- 
ing is adorned with some remains of ancient 
Roman sculpture, and is evidently one of the 
vestiges of early Llyrian civilization which 
are stili found in many parts of Northwestern 
Turkey. 

This picture is one of the results of the 
artist’s travels in Eastern Europe, and shows 
him to be possessed of much talent, as well as 
of a very praiseworthy capacity for faithful, 
conscientious labor. It has been reproduced, 
in the form of engravings, in several French 
and English illustrated journals. 


Ay article in a recent number of the Ga- 
eette des Beaux Arts, on Mohammedan art, by 
M. Lavoix, gives new light upon the question 
of the employment of figures by the Mussul- 
manartist. It is generally thought that the fol- 
lowers of the prophet are forbidden in the Koran 
to make for themselves any graven image, or 
likeness of God, man, or beast, but the Arabic 
word aneab, translated statues, merely applies 
to certain sacred stones used as altars, and 
on which oil was poured in sacrifice. It is 
only in the commentaries on the sacred vol- 
ume that painters are assigned to perdition 
if they venture to represent any animate ob- 
jects. In spite, however, of this prohibition, 
and the fearful consequence of disobedience, 
there were many artists at different periods 
among the Mussulmans who painted the hu- 
man form, and at last, custom becoming 
stronger than religious prohibition, figures 
were everywhere employed even upon the 
Arab money, on which portrait-heads of the 
caliphs were often represented. Animals also 
were often depicted in Moresque decoration. 





Music and the Drama. 
THE BAIREUTH FESTIVAL AND THE 
NIBELUNGEN CYCLE. 


HE interest felt by the world of culture 
in the art-battle fought by Wagner and 
his disciples is culminating in the great na- 
tional stage-play, called the “ Nibelungen- 
Ring,” for which such extensive preparations 
are being made at Baireuth, Germany. It 
need hardly be said that for several years 
Wagner bas been devoting his whole ener- 
gies to effecting this end; that, after many 
disappointments and delays, there seems 
every probability that next summer will wit- 
ness the consummation of what will gratify 
a profound curiosity. The most bitter oppo- 
nents of the new school of music, while firm 
in the belief that for general use and pleas- 
ure it will never supplant the old established 
forms, even if it modifies them, have been 
content to rest their judgment of the radical 
value of its pretensions on the test which the 
composer himself has invited and prepared. 
The Wagner music has gradually forced 
its way to a recognized place in the world, 
not merely by the determined pugnacity of 
its adherents, but by its own intrinsic worth 
and power. For orchestral purposes, its mer- 
its have never been disputed; as operatic 





form, the production of “ Lohengrin” in 
England and America within the last year 
has opened the eyes of the lovers of music 
in a notable fashion to its astonishing pos- 
sibilities. The latest work of the poet-com- 
poser, based on the great German Iliad, the 
“ Epic of the Nibelungs,” is the final develop- 
ment of the school; and, to present it prop- 
erly, a national theatre has Deen built, and 
the whole resources of Germany taxed, the 
most eminent vocalists and instrumentalists 
having contributed their services. The ac- 
counts of the progress of rehearsals now 
going on have been such as to fully justify 
expectations of the extraordinary nature of 
a work so colossal in proportion as to re- 
quire four days for its presentation. Before 
saying something of the “ Nibelungen-Ring,” 
a few words about the general characteris- 
tics of the Wagner music, as opera, will be 
of value to make the matter clear. 

The apostles of the new musical philoso- 
phy hold that the art is something more than 
a vehicle of the mere beautiful in sound; 
that its highest function is found in its union 
with poetry, making thereby something new 
and different from both, a creation as unique 
and perfect as that typified by Goethe’s char- 
acter of Euphorion, in the “ Helena.” Music, 
as speaking the most spiritual language of any 
of the art-family, is thus burdened with the 
responsibility of raising the drama, the high- 
est form of poetry, to its ultimate possible 
beauty and suggestiveness. To make this 
marriage perfect as an art-form the two part- 
ners come as equals to the sacrament, neither 
one being the drudge of the other. Each 
contributes its best to emancipate art from 
its thralldom to the merely trivial, accidental, 
and commonplace. To accomplish this, mu- 
sic is made to sacrifice something of its pow- 
eras a merely suggestive force, the key which 
unlocks the vague pictures of fancy and feel- 
ing, and forced to something like definiteness 
of expression and meaning. In other words, 
it is not merely used as the organ of a lyric 
emotion, but compelled to describe and color 
thought in strict consonance with the dra- 
matic purpose of the poetry. 

In the development of his plan, Wagner 
was led, not arbitrarily, but by a necessity, to 
do away with what was artificial and conven- 
tional in music. The utter variance of music 
and poetry was a stumbling-block, to remove 
which required him to crush all the hard, arid 
forms which had previously existed in the lyr- 
ic drama, such as duets, arias, and finales, set 
with an exact mechanical precision in a flim- 
sy web of recitativo secco, without reference to 
dramatic economy. The musical energy is 
made to concentrate in the dialogue, and 
fashioned entirely according to the require- 
ments of the action. For set forms is sub- 
stituted the continuous flow of melody, and 
each dramatic element is characterized by a 
distinct musical phrase, which comes into 
play whenever the movement of the story 
calls it forth. 

Wagner was made to believe that it was 
rather in the land of myth and legend than 
that of history or every-day life that he 
must seek the true material of his music- 
drama. Characters even in the near back- 
ground of history are too closely related to 











our familiar surroundings to permit music to 
be the artistic expression of the life of emo. 
tion and sentiment. But with the vague, 
heroic shapes of legend, the case is widely 
different. Here is found a drama of the demi- 
gods with a distinct poetic atmosphere of 
its own, and the medium of music ceases to 
be an artificial medium for those who dwell 
in the magic land of the imagination. 

In the old German epos, the “ Lay of the 
Nibelungs,” Wagner found the subject which 
alike suited his esthetic theories and his 
national love. The story is vast and com. 
plicated, and it is impossible to do more than 
to give some general indications how it has 
been treated for musical purposes. The lat- 
ter portion of the “ Nibelungen-Lied,” relat. 
ing to purely human scenes of bloodshed and 
vengeance, is entirely untouched, and Wag. 
ner’s use of the legend ends with the death 
of Siegfried and Brunhilde, which in the 
original is followed by a long and intense. 
ly dramatic sequel. The trilogy of operas, 
“ Walkiiren,” “ Siegfried,” and “ Gitter. 
dimmerung ” (“Dusk of the Gods”’), is pre- 
ceded by a prologue, “ Rheingold,” which 
furnishes the motive and gives the key of the 
whole drama, 

The first scene of “Rheingold” is laid 
in the waters of the river, where the naiads 
watch over a great golden treasure intrusted 
to their keeping, with which mysterious Fate, 
superior in Northern as well as Greek myths 
to both gods and men, bas linked mighty 
issues. The gnome Alberich ascends from 
his subterranean kingdom to gain one of the 
daughters of the Rhine to his amorous pur- 
poses. To divert him from his purpose they 
tell him of the fatal power of the gold, to exer- 
cise which all thought of love must be given up. 
The dwarf’s desire of rule is excited, and he 
steals the treasure from its guardians. 

The spectator is next introduced to the 
domain of Wotan (Odin), the father of the 
gods, where the All-father is sleeping in a 
meadow. He is awakened by his spouse, who 
reminds him that Freia, the goddess of beau- 
ty, is in pledge to the giants for payment of 
their labor in building the castle Walhalla, 
and that they demand either payment or for- 
feiture. Wotan discovers from Loge, the 
Northern Mephistopheles, or Satan, that the 
only treasure the giants will accept is the 
Nibelung treasure, stolen by the gnome Al- 
berich from the Rhine maidens, which had 
been transformed into a ring, at once the 
means and symbol of universal power. 

Wotan and the other gods at first con- 
ceive the idea of stealing the gold for them- 
selves, but at last conclude to accede to the 
giants’ wish, and descend to the subterranean 
abodes for the purpose of getting the gold 
either by fair or foul means. Alberich, in the 
mean time, by the power of his ring, has 
subjected all the other dwarfs to his com- 
mand, and compelled his brother, Mime, to 
forge for him a tarn-cap, a helmet which has 
the power of making him invisible or trans 
forming him into any other shape at will 
The dwarf recognizes the gods, and threatens 
them with the powers of his ring. But the 
suave seductions of Loge persuade him to ex 
hibit the possibilities of the magic helmet. 
He transforms himself into a serpent oF 
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dragon, on which the gods seize him, drag 
the tarn-cap from his head, and carry him to 
the celestial abodes. 

Alberich is now made to give up the ring 
and the treasure of which it is the key, but 
attaches his curse to it, which should always 
be baneful to the possessor. When the ran- 
som is about to be paid to the giants, it is 
found that it does not suffice, and Wotan is 
obliged to add the helmet and the ring to 
complete the terms of the agreement by 
which Freia is to be restored. He is then in- 
formed by Hertha, the great earth - mother, 
the symbol of the primeval power of the 
wiverse, that his own avarice and injustice 
threaten the end of his reign and the doom of 
the celestial gods, fixed by the decrees of Fate. 

The “ Walkiiren,” the first drama of the 
trilogy proper, contains the life and death 
of Siegmund and Siegelinde. Wotan, to cre- 
ate the inspired hero who is tosave him from 
the fatal power of the gold of the Nibelungs, 
assumes human form and begets twin chil- 
dren, Siegmund and Siegelinde. Separated 
from his sister in infancy, the young hero has 
been trained by his father to every feat of 
manly strength, and becomes the terror of all 
his enemies. At last, vanquished by over- 
whelming odds, Siegmund is obliged to take 
refuge in the house of Hunding in the dark- 
ness of night. He is protected by the law of 
hospitality, but, when he reveals his advent- 
ures, he is recognized by his host as the 
slayer of his father and brethren, and chal- 
lenged to fight on the morrow. 

His hostess, in listening to his story, has 
vague memories of childhood awakened, for 
she is Siegelinde. She tells how a mighty 
stranger had entered the house once on a 
festal occasion, and smote his sword into the 
roof-tree, so deep that none could remove it, 
then strode forth again without a word. 

This was Wotan, who had thus left his 
sword for his son’s use. Siegmund instantly 
seizes the hilt and wrenches it from its hold 
in the wood, thus proving his divine descent. 
Between the pair, unknowing each other, a 


great passion had sprung up, and there then | 


follows a love-scene of exquisite beauty, as 
may be judged from the fragments of the 
music which have been given at the Thomas 
concerts. 

In the ensuing combat, the heart of Wo- 
tan is on the side of his son, but Fricka, his 
spouse, the protectress of the marriage-vow, 
insists that adultery shall be punished, and 
Sigmund is slain. Brunhilde, the Valkyrie, 
the favorite daughter of Wotan, now enters, 
and her heart is touched with pity at the 
nisfortunes of the pair. As the hero falls, 
pierced by Wotan’s spear, Brunhilde seizes 
Siegelinde, bearing her babe unborn, and car- 
ties her off, followed by the angry pursuit of 
the god, and the wild outcries of her sisters. 
Woan’s anger at first threatens to divest 
Brunhilde of her divinity and leave her an 
easy prey to any who might seek her. But 
he remembers that she had incurred her pun- 
ishment in trying to save her father from his 
fate in spite of himself, He cannot revoke a 
fentence, but he will save her from dishon- 
®. He closes Brunhilde’s eyes with a kiss, 
md encircles her with a ring of magic fire. 
Ouly the hero who shall pass the flame shall 





possess the sleeping Valkyrie. With this 
scene ends the first opera of the trilogy. 

Siegfried, the hero of the second, is 
brought up as the child of Nature under the 
care of Mime the dwarf, for he is the son of 
Siegmund and Siegelinde, born in the wilder- 
ness and cared for by the compassionate 
gnome. His divine nature early declares it- 
self by his heroic strength and feats in arms. 
He is the hero to whose prowess the redemp- 
tion of gods and men from the curse of gold 
is reserved. As a mere youth he slays the 
giant Fafner, who in the shape of a dragon 
guards the Nibelungen hoard. He then bathes 
in the dragon’s blood, which renders him in- 
vulnerable in all spots except where a fig- 
leaf falls on his back. He wrests from his 
fallen foe the magic ring and the tarn-cap ; 
and, as he sits under the tree after the vic- 
tory, he learns from the singing of the birds, 
whose language the possession of the ring 
deciphers for him, who he is. 

Siegfried’s next feat is to break through 
the ring of magic fire guarding the sleeping 
maiden and kiss her on the lips, thereby 
arousing her from her trance. In the pas- 
sion of the kiss the goddess is forgotten in 
the woman, and Brunhilde becomes the 
spouse of Siegfried. 

In the “Gétterdimmerung,” the hero 
Siegfried, through the effect of a love-philter, 
is made to forget his Valkyr wife, and be- 
comes enamored with Chriemhild, the sister 
of King Gunther of Worms. So far does he 
carry his indifference and new infatuation 
as to accompany Gunther to Isenstein, the 
residence of the deceived Valkyrie, and, by 
his magic powers of the tarn-cap and the 
ring, compel Brunhilde to become Gunther's 
wife. Hence arise bitter hate between the 
two female rivals, and the cause of Sieg- 
Fried’s death. Hagen, one of the Burgun- 
dian king’s heroes, half-demon, half-man, be- 
ing the son of Alverich, wishes, for his own 
purposes, to kill Siegfried, that he may get 
the tarn-cap and ring, with the treasure de- 
pendent on them. King Gunther, through the 
influence of the slighted Brunhilde, is taken 
into the plot, and Siegfried is stabbed in the 
vulnerable place of the back, made known by 
Brunhilde, while on a hunting-excursion. 

The murdered hero is burned with mag- 
nificent pomp by his assassins, and + 
repentant, her old love surging back in full 
force, leaps on the funeral-pile. Through the 
agency of fire she is transformed again from 
woman to goddess, and the two, purified from 
earthly taint, are reunited. With the en- 
trance of Siegfried into the story commences 
the reign of free human impulse and aspira- 
tion, and the decadence of the rule of Fate 
and the ancient gods. With his death the 
twilight of the gods settles down over the 
story. It is impossible here, as also contrary 
to the purpose of the article, to dwell on the 
profound meaning of the series of myths em- 
bodied in the story of the “‘Nibelungen.”” The 
beauty and poetry of the hidden purpose have 
a clearly-defined connection with the music, 
and Wagner has done vastly more than sim- 
ply to illustrate a mythical narrative in the 
language of tone. But, for the present, what 
we have already said must suffice. 

By the use of what he calls leading mo- 





tives in the music, the composer knits the 
whole structure together into a symmetrical 
and organic growth. As each important 
character, on recurring action, is introduced, 
the hearer recognizes it by its characteristic 
strain, and it is linked with what has gone 
before. But few choruses are used in the 
trilogy, the principal ones being the Rhine 
maidens, the Valkyries, and King Gunther's 
warriors. Properly speaking, there are no 
duets, but only dialogues, in which the per- 
sonages take part as in speaking. The most 
marked characteristic of the trilogy is the 
marvelous use made of the orchestra, the in- 
struments being made to give coloring and 
warmth, to fill up all the gaps of description, 
and, in a word, to play the purpose of the 
chorus in the old Greek tragedy. 

So many fragments of the “ Nibelungen” 
triology have been given by Mr. Thomas that 
it is easy to imagine the marvelous beauty of 
the whole, though no operas will so little 
bear judgment by detached extracts as those 
of Wagner. The power of such works hinges 
on the ensemble, the effect of the whole on 
the imagination of the audience. The hints 
derived from the above imperfect synopsis 
of the story will enable the reader to get 
some idea of the colossal nature of this great 
work of Wagner. A band of one hundred 
and twenty instruments, the finest concentra- 
tion of talent in Germany ; scenery, on an un- 
precedented scale, painted by the first artists 
of Europe; and a theatre with the largest 
stage ever built, will insure such a presenta- 
tion as will make a new era in art-history. 





Mr. Barry Suniivan’s Richard LIT. ex- 
hibits in the main the same qualifications 
displayed in Hamlet and Richelieu. The tame- 
ness which we remarked in Hamlet scarcely 
appears in Richard, although all the same 
the performance lacks fire. One sees be- 
fore him a broad and strongly-marked per- 
sonation—a moving, stirring, picturesque 
figure; he listens to a clear, flexible, and in- 
telligent reading of the text; he notes an 
adequate mastery of the actor’s art in all the 
different situations and scenes ; he finds that 
all is careful, elaborate, full of emphasis, and 
tone, and color—and yet all the time failing 
to give the deepest insight, and missing that 
something which thrills and takes command 
of an audience. It is to be noted, too, that 
the performance is designed to seize upon 
the grosser instincts and passions of the 
listeners. The character is depicted with all 
its darker tints strongly brought out—the 
brutality, the fierceness, the dark villainy, 
have no gradation and no shading; all the 
scheming and wicked features of the charac- 
ter are delineated in every look and motion, 
so all may see that this is a villain. These 
strong colors, however, fail to greatly stir 
the auditors, for there can be no substitute, 
even with the uncultured mass, for the pas- 
sion that flashes with true fire, The sum 
of our judgment of Mr. Barry Sullivan, there- 
fore, is, that he is an intelligent, well-trained, 
picturesque actor, whose voice is clear and 
pleasant, whose readings are good, whose 
knowledge of the stage is complete, but whose 
personations have neither great power nor 
subtile insight. 
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Mr. Daty, being prevented from opening 
his season with “ Rose Michel,” revived the 
popular comedy of “Saratoga” for the occa- 
sion. We had hoped that the preposterous 
nonsense of this play was forever buried, but 
what is evil in the dramatic world is apt to 
have a very tenacious life. It is too. late to 
criticise “Saratoga.” Every theatre - goer 
knows that it is like the whole army of 
American comedies in its amazing unlike- 
ness to any thing in American society, and 
that it is made up from innumerable frag- 
ments derived from time-honored English 
farces, as if it were a sort of dramatic Jo- 
seph’s coat of many colors. It is a play that 
people laugh at heartily, but, while a man of 
judgment may laugh, he can at the same 
time but feel irritated that such stuff should 
be offered as a picture of manners. If the 
author, now, would only call it a burlesque or 
a farce, no injustice would be done either to 
art or to society. Mr. Daly’s actors give 
good effect to the nonsense, and rarely fail 
to make the burlesque any less palpably fool- 
ish than the author designed. 





Correspondence. 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Sir: Some weeks since your JourNAL con- 
tained an earnest plea for floral decoration in 
cities. 

A tolerably large acquaintance with Ameri- 
can cities has shown me none in which there 
is so much “ window” and “‘ front-yard” gar- 
dening as in Washington. There are many 
towns in the South and some cities where, at 
certain seasons of the year, one walks the 
streets enveloped in an aroma of fragrant na- 
tive flowers, shrubs, and vines. 

It is not that in Washington, however, the 
flowers, vines, shrubs, and trees cultivated are 
not merely such as are indigenous to the local- 
ity ; they are from all quarters of the globe. 
Hardly does a plant (I use the word generi- 
cally for vegetable growth) make its appear- 
ance in the florists’ catalogues before you be- 
gin to see it in the windows or door-yards of 
the city, according to its hardiness and the re- 
quirements of its nature. 

Undoubtedly this is very largely due to the 
presence here of the ‘* Congressional,” “ Agri- 
eultural,’’ and “ Propagating’’ Gardens, where- 
in novelties are constantly being tested, and 
whence Congressmen and executive officers of 
the government, under certain restrictions and 
regulations, obtain slips and seeds for their 
own use or that of their friends. 

Something, too, is due to our peculiar cli- 
mate that gives us such memorable springs 
and falls. Mr. Smith, of the Congressional 
Garden, points out three trees near the en- 
trance of one of the buildings, the respective 
habitats of which are Japan, the Crimea, and 
Maryland. 

But when all allowance for climate and ac- 
cessible gardens has been made, there remains 
the moral or esthetic reason of this universal- 
ity of flower-culture. I will not say that that 
reason is larger in Washington than elsewhere. 
I only leave you to your own inferences. 

The fact is, there is not a two-room “ shan- 
ty” upon the outskirts of the city, dwelt in by 
blacks, who (as gender determines) wash or 





whitewash, that hasn’t got at least its hanging- 
basket bright with geraniums and lobelia, and 
graceful with pendulous moneywort and tra- 
descantia. And from that up and on—to whole 
house-fronts alive with flowers, yards beauti- 
fied with beds, and chimneys covered with 
wistaria and the Virginia creeper. The ivies, 
too, that farther north fare badly, are here lux- 
uriant beyond description. The chapel at Oak 
Hill Cemetery, and the lodge at the Glenwood 
entry to the Soldiers’ Home, no one can forget 
who has ever seev them. There is an immense 
amount of ugly brick-and-mortar here that 
finds its raison d’é#re in the screen of ivy it 
supports. 

Singularly happy is Washington, too, fn 
front-yards. 

The founders of the city “‘ made broad its 
ways.” The narrowest streets were eighty 
feet from building-line to building-line, and 
the avenues, which traverse at various angles 
the rectangles made by the streets, vary in 
width from eighty-five to one hundred and 
sixty feet. 

Until a few years ago, these distances were 
enormous, useless, and a waste. It impov- 
erished abutters to pave them; and when 
paved it surpassed civic ability to keep them 
in repair. So in winter they were mud, in 
summer they were dust. 

Six or seven years ago Congress authorized 
the parking of the centre of the streets (or 
most of them). One or two such “ parks” 
were made—that is to say, stones were put 
down on each side of the street, and for a 
breadth of twenty feet in the middle turf. It 
was soon a question which was the barer and 
more disagreeable, the pavement or the park- 
ing. 

In the process of time there came to us— 
what I believe you have heard of in New York 
—a “Board of Public Works.” One of that 
board had an idea—he knew what to do with 
these dreary widths of street and avenue—and 
he and his fellow-members did it. 

First, they put the carriage-way in the mid- 
dle of the street, and narrowed it to, say, from 
thirty to fifty feet in width; then they put 
twelve to twenty feet of sidewalk on each side ; 
and then the rest of the street was put into 
parking in front of and adjoining each house. 
A strip of from ten to forty feet in width was 
thus added to each house-lot. It was turfed 
by ‘‘the board,’’ and sometimes fenced. That 
done, their supervision ceased. ‘The house- 
owner had as absolute jurisdiction over it as 
if he had bought it, except that he could not 
build upon it. He might put flowers, foun- 
tainag trees, in it. And, I may add, he did. 
These front-lots, these grass-plots, are cared 
for even by the humblest householder, where- 
as with the centre-parking there was no one 
to water and shear and roll and manure it; 
but each house-width of the side-parking has 
its custodian and curator. 

Taste has been cultivated, the appearance 
of the streets has been benefited, and the 
public health promoted. All the advantages 
of free circulation of air that come from 
broad streets are conserved, as well as the 
great protection afforded by them against the 
spread of fire; while the cost of expanded 
carriage-ways, breeding dust and mire, is done 
away ; and the many hygienic influences that 
come from grass and plants are secured. And 
all this, mind you, is not done for the benefit 
of our Fifth- Avenue people (whoever they 
may be) alone, but for the ‘common people.” 
Imagine a London “ navvy,” ora New York 
“*longshoreman,” or a Philadelphia “ coal- 
heaver,” living in a house with from ten to 
forty feet of front- yard, green with grass, 





splendid with foliage and plants, and per. 
fumed with madeira-vine ! 

It can’t be done, unless you have an imagi- 
nation as tremendous as the asserted strength 
of the Keeley motor. 

But our Washington “ unskilled labor” 
lives with just such surroundings. 

Wherefore, I rejoice over this our capital 
city—as I know you would if you could see it, 

R. D. M, 
Wasurneton, September 10, 1875. 





From Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


September 1, 18%, 

I WENT a few days ago to visit the pano- 

rama of “The Siege of Paris,’’ now be- 
ing executed in the vast building originally og 
eupied by ‘“‘ Les Pompes Funébres,” which is 
destined for America. The great success ofthe 
panorama of the same subject, on the Champs- 
Elysées, evidently fired the American sou! with 
a desire to possess the like, and negotiations of 
all kinds were opened, respecting not only the 
already existing picture, but another of the same 
subject by the same artist, M. Philippoteaur, 
The first idea was found to be impracticable, 
The Compagnie Générale des Panoramas re- 
fused to sell their picture except at a price far 
beyond that paid for its execution, as its pow- 
ers of attraction were in no wise diminished by 
the lapse of two years since the date at which 
it had first been exhibited. Notwithstanding 
the high prices charged for admission, it con- 
tinues to be one of the most popular and best- 
frequented of all the sights of Paris. Then 
M. Philippoteaux was applied to, but he 
could not conceive the possibility of painting 
the picture anywhere but in the building 
wherein it was to be exhibited, and he posi- 
tively refused to take a journey to New York 
for the purpose. The enterprise was finally 
confided to Colonel Lienard, its present di- 
rector, and, under his intelligent and skillful 
management, the gigantic picture is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The mechanical difi- 
culties of the work have been marvelously 
overcome. The giant canvas is stretched flat 
on the floor of the great building appropriated 
to the enterprise. As soon as a portion of the 
painting of sufficient dimensions is completed, 
the surface is covered with paper, and the fir- 
ished part is rolled up, thus bringing an u- 
painted section of the canvas within reach of 
the artist’s brush. The finished picture will 
be three hundred metres long, and over fifteen 
wide. It will be even finer than its prototype 
in the Champs-Elysées, being taken from a far 
better point of view—namely, the Prussian bat- 
teries on the heights of Chatillon. which over 
looked all Paris and its environs, and from 
which a superb view of the whole city could 
be obtained. A peculiar feature of this exhi- 
bition will be the introduction of life-sized 
figures, in papier maché, of men and horses, by 
which the eye will be insensibly carried from 
the reality to the painting. These figures are 
modeled with painstaking accuracy, and are 
even startlingly-lite-like. Special messenger 
have been dispatched to Metz for the neces 
sary Prussian uniforms, helmets, weapons, 
ete. The artistic part of the panorama has 
been confided to a corps of artists, among 
which are some of the leading exhibitors at the 
Salon of this year, and notably M. Betsellier, 
whose fine equestrian portrait of Marshal Mae- 
Mahon was so much admired. Over four hun- 
dred sketches were painted to serve as models 
for the work. The panorama is to be shipped 
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on the 8th of October, and is to be first ex- 
hibited in New York; it is then to be trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia for the Centennial. 

Glady Brothers publish this week ‘‘ The 
Fencing Rooms of Paris,’’ by M. A. de Saint- 
Albin. This curious work contains a list of over 
four hundred of the best fencers in Paris, to- 
gether with biographical sketches of one hun- 
red of the most celebrated among them, in- 
cluding the notorious duelist Paul de Cassa- 
gnac. It is, moreover, embellished with a fron- 
tispiece and thirty portraits, etched by Cour- 
try, and comprising likenesses of the King of 
Spain, the Dukes d’Aumale and de Chartres, 
Carolus Duran, ete. Furne Jouvet & Co. an- 
nounce the speedy termination of ‘“‘The Pop- 
war History of France,” by Henri Martin, 
which they have been issuing in numbers for 
some time past. The first three volumes are 
out, and the fourth and fifth, which complete 
the work, are shortly to appear. Ducher & 
Co., the architectural publishers, are about to 
issue ‘The New Opera-House of Paris,” by 
Charles Garnier, the architect thereof. It willin- 
elude full and exhaustive notices of the statues, 
bronzes, paintings, etc., as well as a descrip- 
tion of the architectural details of the building. 
Michel Lévy has just published a novel by 
George Sand, entitled ‘‘ The Two Brothers;” 
and one of those morality-and-water produc- 
tions peculiar to that division of French litera- 
ture which is intended for young girls, entitled 
“The Book of a Mother,” which consists of 
dissertations on dolls, story - books, matri- 
mony, and other kindred subjects. The noto- 
tious Madame Rattazzi has given to the world 
anew volume of poetry, entitled ‘‘ The Shadow 
of Death.”? E. Plon has just issued a charm- 
ing book entitled ‘‘ Portraits of Great Ladies,” 
by the Baron Imbert de Saint-Amand, which 
includes biographical sketches of Mademoi- 
selle de la Valliére, the Duchess de Berri, 
Marie Antoinette, the Princess de Lamballe, 
and others. 

In default of a present court and sovereign, 
we learn occasionally some anecdotes respect- 
ing the royalty of the past. The following 
story is told of the Duchess de Berri: She 
was extremely fond of Dieppe, and passed a 
great deal of her time there in summer; indeed, 
itis said that the town owes to her fostering 
patronage the establishment of the workshops 
for the production of those exquisite ivory 
carvings which are well known to every stran- 
ger that ever tarried at Dieppe. One summer 
evening a fisherman met a plainly - dressed 
lady walking alone on the beach. He ventured 
to accost her, saying that he had a petition 
Which he wished to present to the Duchess de 
Berri, but that he did not know how to pro- 
cedin orderto doso. ‘‘ Did you ever see the 
duchess?” asked the lady. ‘‘ No,’’ was the an- 
swer, ““ but I am told that she is deuced ugly.” 
“Give me the petition, at all events,” said his 
Questioner, ‘and it shall be placed in the hands 
of the princess herself.”? The fisherman com- 
plied with the request, and a few days later he 
Was summoned to the villa of the duchess. 
What was his dismay, on being introduced to 
the presence of the princess, to find that she was 
the person to whom he had given his petition ! 
He commenced to stammer forth some incohe- 
Tent excuse, but Marie Caroline interrupted 
tim. “Your petition is granted,” she said, 
smiling, “‘and henceforth, when people say 
that the Duchess de Berri has an ugly face, 
do you add, ‘ But she has also a kind heart !?” 

The reply of a mayor of a small provincial 
town to King Louis Philippe has also been 
quoted recently. The avarice of the good 

» 48 is well known, was proverbial. One 

Y, while in one of his royal progresses 





throughout France, he presented, for some 
reason or other, a rich flag to the municipality 
of some town whereat he had halted. The 
mayor received the precious gift with an elab- 
orate speech of thanks. As he continued to 
hold it, the king said to him: ‘* Monsieur le 
Maire, I fear that you will find that flag very 
heavy.” ‘Osire,” responded the mayor, with 
a profound obeisance, ‘‘ the gifts of your majes- 
ty are never heavy!” 

M. Villemessant has recently commenced 
in the Figaro the second series of his amusing 
“Memoirs of a Journalist,’ and has conse- 
crated the first two or three numbers to his 
friend and collaborator, Jules Lecomte. From 
an article on Rachel, published by M. Le- 
comte in the Figaro, shortly after the death of 
the great actress, he quotes the following cu- 
rious anecdote : 

** A few days after the death of King Louis 
Philippe, the Prince de Joinville brought to 
his mother a drawing which he had just fin- 
ished. This admirably-executed design rep- 
resented an allegorical group. In the upper 
part to the right was seen St. Louis, covered 
with the royal mantle spotted with flewrs-de- 
lis, and kneeling before the Virgin, the tradi- 
tionary protectress of the kingdom of France. 
Far off, and in the guise of an angel, vaguely 
shadowed forth amid the clouds, appeared the 
soul of Louis Philippe, soaring toward the 
skies. And beneath the cloud lay a tossed 
and stormy sea, on which floated the ship of 
state beaten by the tempestuous waves. 

“‘ This drawing, which was executed in India 
ink, was sent to Paris by the widowed queen, 
to be engraved. The royal artist had intend- 
ed it for his mother’s prayer-book, but the 
queen desired to possess several reproduc- 
tions of it. One of the best engravers of 
Paris had the work confided to him, and twen- 
ty copies only of the impression were struck 
off. 

“ The orders of Marie Amélie were carried 
out with rigorous exactness. The twenty 
plates were forwarded to London, the engraver 
not daring to retain even a single one for him- 
self. On the back of the engraving could be 
read, in fac-simile, the following lines which 
the queen had written beneath the touching 
gift of her son: ‘ The king shall disappear in 
his strength and in his glory, and the nations 
shall be covered with mourning.’ 

“Mademoiselle Rachel learned, heaven 
knows how, all these particulars. She ardent- 
ly desired to possess one of these rare plates, 
and she wrote on the subject to General de 
Rumigny. The request was submitted to the 
queen, who returned the following answer: 
‘Mademoiselle Rachel shall have the engrav- 
ing on the dayof her conversion to Catholi- 
cism,’ ” 

Several anecdotes of Rachel follow. M. 
de Villemessant speaks of her passion for 
playing cards, and says: “‘ She seized every 
occasion to organize a game. But if she lost 
twenty or thirty sous she became extremely 
angry. One evening she left the table and 
broke up the game, exclaiming against every 
one. An hour later her brother entered; he 
came to ask her for four hundred dollars, a 
sum of which he declared he was in the great- 
est need, and she gave it at once and without 
hesitation. 

“She invented one day a new and exqui- 
site style of bath. It consisted of perfumed 
soap-suds beaten with wires till the bath-tub 
was filled to the brim with a snowy scented 
foam. She loved to plunge into this mass of 
pearly bubbles, and these baths were her fa- 
vorite form of refined toilet luxury. 

“‘Her orthography was never beyond re- 





proach. One day, wishing to thank the Min- 
ister of the Interior, M. Bouche, for some of- 
ficial favor, she wrote him a letter which she 
showed, before sending, to Arséne Houssaye. 
He advised her to rewrite it for the purpose of 
correcting sundry faults in the spelling. ‘ Bah! 
let it go,’ she cried ; ‘it will only look all the 
more sincere.’ ”’ 

The dramatic event of the past week has 
been the rentrée of Mademoiselle Delaporte, at 
the Gymnase, in the réle of Frou-Frou. Origi- 
nally written for her, and afterward created 
by Mademoiselle Desclée, who made the part 
peculiarly her own, she has often played like 
characters in Russia, but never before in Paris. 
It is said that she undertook the task with the 
greatest reluctance, dreading the effect on the 
audience of the souvenirs of her brilliant and 
regretted predecessor. The event showed 
that she was more than half right. In the 
first two acts she lacked the requisite grace 
and vivacity for the proper embodiment of the 
spoiled, petted, frivolous heroine. But when 
the more tragic scenes were reached, and when 
guilt, and sorrow, and remorse, became the 
portion of poor little Frou-Frou, her acting 
was marvelously forcible and real. She is a 
great actress despite her plain face and her 
lack of taste in dress, and she will fill a niche 
in the Gymnase that has been too long left 
vacant. Coquelin the younger, who left the 
Comédie Frangaise in a pet because Sarah 
Bernhardt was named sociétaire instead of 
him, has made his début at the Variétés, in a 
piece called “‘La Guigne.” The play was a 
failure, and the style of the young actor, bred 
amid the refined traditions and scholarly 
graces of La Comédie, was found to be as 
much out of place at Les Variétés as blue-seal 
Johannisberg would be in a rum-shop. He 
will have to vulgarize himself if he wishes to 
make a place for himself at the Variétés. The 
Bouffes Parisiens and the Renaissance reopen 
this evening, the first with Theo in the “ Jolie 
Parfumeuse,”’ and the latter with ‘* Giroflé- 
Girofla.”. Madame Theo is engaged at the 
Bouffes for three years, at the by no means as- 
tounding salary of three hundred dollars per 
month. The Odéon and the Ambigu are now 
the only leading theatres of Paris that remain 
closed. M. Valdejo, a young provincial tenor, 
sang for a few nights at the Opéra Comique 
last week with great success, in ‘* Zampa”’ 
and ‘*La Dame Blanche.”” He goes to Lyons 
to fulfill a previous engagement, but returns 
to the Opéra Comique as a permanent pen- 
sionnaire next spring. Mademoiselle Jeanne 
Samory, who has just made so brilliant a 
début at the Comédie Frangaise (her first ap- 
pearance on any stage), is a niece of the cele- 
brated Augustine Brohan. It is predicted 
that she will prove a dangerous rival to Croi- 
zette. The ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc” of Mermet is 
in active preparation at the Grand Opéra. 
Faure is to personate Charles VIJ., Miolan 
Carvalho is to be Agnes Sorel, and Mademoi- 


selle Krauss the Jeanne. 
Lucy H. Hoorsr. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Mr. Henry Nevit1e, the energetic mana- 
ger of the Olympic, is about to do a remark- 
able thing. True, he is not going to swim 
across the British Channel either in a Boyton 
suit or in pure naturalibus. His will be amuch 
different achievement. He is on the point of 
playing Bob Brierly in ‘‘ The Ticket-of-Leave 
Man”? for the thousandth time. Bod, you of 
course know, is Mr. Neville’s original charac- 
ter, and very pathetically and forcibly does 
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he sustain it. The revival of the piece at his 
theatre has turned out a trump card; it has 
already run over three hundred nights. At 
the Strand we still have “‘ Weak Woman” 
and Mr. Farnie’s burlesque of ‘ Nemesis,” 
and these, during the last week or two, have 
been preceded by a very funny little faree—all 
farces are not funny—called ‘‘ Two to One,” a 
title which is explained by the fact that the 
plot turns upon the loves of two house-maids 
for one man in livery. It is by “Mr. Arthur 
Clements,” otherwise Mr. Baker, the dramatic 
critic of the Hour, which “ daily,’ by-the- 
way, still lags behind wofully. Another play 
which is having a long run—as I write, its one- 
hundred - and - thirty - ninth representation is 
about to take place—is Mr. Halliday’s adapta- 
tion of “‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” This is being 
given at the Adelphi, end was shortly to have 
made way for an adaptation, also by Mr. Hal- 
liday, of ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit.’’ As, however, 
that gentleman is confined to his bed, and has 
been ordered rest, it’s probable he won’t be 
able to finish the piece for some time yet. 
Many of your readers who know Mr. Halliday 
as the genial president of the Savage Club will 
share in my regret at his illness. 

Superstitious people—those people, as Mr. 
H. J. Byron has described them, who, if they 
go under a ladder and a brick falls on them, 
blame the ladder, and not the brick—are be- 
ginning to shake their heads and declare that 
the Mirror—the old Holborn—never can be 
kept up to the paying point. Well, they have 
good reason to look upon it just now as a 
house of ill-omen, for its lessee, Mr. Horace 
Wigan, bas certainly made a fiasco. He has 
withdrawn “‘The Detective”? (which was a 
fair success), and produced a translation of an 
old French drama—* The Dogs of St. Ber- 
nard.”? He has done this in order to show off 
some splendid canine specimens which he has 
brought over from Paris ; but, unfortunately, 
these same canine specimens—and, you must 
know, they are very important characters in 
the play—won’t act ; indeed, when I saw them, 
they went through their parts so reluctantly 
that, had they been human beings, they would 
inevitably have been hissed off the stage—or, 
as a “‘pro.”? would put it, ‘‘goosed.” The 
play itself, too, has no earthly interest; it is 
as unreal as can be. The plot turns upon a 
false charge of murder brought by a wicked 
captain against a young artist, of whose wife 
he is enamored, and whom he wishes to car- 
ry off. The principal dog-actor is the means 
of saving this young man’s life as he is flying 
from pursuit—at least, so we are told, but we 
don’t see him do it; and the same dog also 
saves the life of a baby who is hanging over a 
yawning abyss—that we do see him do. Alto- 
gether, the sooner ‘The Dogs of St. Ber- 
nard”’ is withdrawn, the better for the man- 
agement. This will be done very soon, for 
a new piece by Mr. Wigan himself—its title is 
“ Self”’—is announced. 

It would seem that the china mania has ex- 
tended even to his holiness the pope—that is, 
if a dignitary of our Church—Archdeacon 
Matthias—is to be credited. The archdeacon 
has written to that most bigoted of Protestant 
sheets, the Rock; to assure the world that, 
when he was in a Burslam pottery-manufac- 
tory recently, he was shown some dinner- 
plates which the pope had ordered, and which, 
he was told, would cost his holiness twenty 
pounds each. The reverend gentleman’s ar- 
gument, of course, is that the pope lives very 
extravagantly. I’m not a Roman Catholic 
myself, but I should just like to ask this ques- 
tion—Don’t the Protestant bishops do ditto? 
Mr. Whalley, M. P., who sees a popish plot 





in every thing, can answer the query if he 
likes. 

Some miniature copies of the Bible—in- 
deed, according to the publishers, the Oxford 
University Press, the smallest that have ever 
yet been issued—have just been put into cir- 
culation here. Though each of them meas- 
ures only four and one-half by three and three- 
quarters by one-half inches, and weighs, when 
bound in limp morocco - leather, something 
under three and one-half ounces, the type is 
quite clear, and readable to ordinary eyes. 
‘They are printed on very thin India paper, and 
altogether are quite curiosities in their way, as 
Caxton would admit if he could only see 
them, for not even he, I’m sure, could have 
foreseen that the art of printing would be 
brought to such perfection. 

I have just had the misfortune to witness the 
most vulgar dramatic performance I ever saw on 
the English or any other stage. A few evenings 
ago there was produced at the little Charing 
Cross Theatre a very weak and coarse adap- 
tation of a very weak and stupid French opéra 
bouffe. It is called ‘“* Dagobert,’’ and the mu- 
sic (which is second rate all through) is by 
Hervé. The librettist of the English version 
is a Mr. Richard Sellman—a gentleman who 
ought to go at once and hide his head under a 
bushel or any thing else that may happen to 
be handy. The puns are bad, the jokes are 
bad, the whole book is bad. As for the plot, 
that is ludicrous enough in all conscience. Mr. 
Sellman himself shall tell it: 

**On the day the opera commences Dago- 
bert is about to be married to the Princess 
Fleur d’ Amour, daughter of the all-powerful 
monarch of Trafalgabar. He is preparing for 
her reception, when arrives upon the scene, 
much to his discomfiture, Mdlle. Cunégonde, 
a country lass, who holds his pledge to make 
her Queen of France, and to whom he had 
promised to consecrate this day, the anniver- 
sary of the feast of Bacchus—a feast famous in 
the days of Dagobert. She, finding his wed- 
ding-dress, begins to suspect the state of af- 
fairs, and, determining to foil him, makes a 
parcel of his wedding-suit, and takes it away 
with her, leaving in its place the costume of a 
Bacchanute. The arrival of the princess and 
suite being announced, he is forced to receive 
her in his dressing-gown. They are all great- 
ly disgusted at such a proceeding, but at his 
request the bridal party accord him four min- 
utes to complete his toilet. The king locks 
them into an inner apartment, when once more 
arrives upon the scene Mdlle. Cunégonde, who, 
discovering the truth of the king’s marriage, 
vows vengeance as the marriage party are 
starting for the ceremony. The second act 
shows the progress of Cunégonde’s vengeance. 
She keeps the king in a continual state of hot 
water, makes him her prisoner, and prohibits 
him from rejoining his bride until such should 
be her (Cunégonde’s) good will and pleasure. 
He escapes, and is pursued by the vindictive 
country lass, but he refuses to submit to her 
tyranny any further, when she, goaded to 
frenzy, calls the guard, and hands the king 
into custody. He protests, but is so disguised 
that not even his own soldiers can recognize 
him. The captain of the guard arrests not 
only the king, but Cunégonde and her com- 
panions, so as to make certain of the right par- 
ty. In act three we see the king in prison. 
The princess and her mother also soon arrive, 
having been arrested at the feast of Bacchus, 
where they went in search of the truant hus- 
band king, they also being disguised. An old 
lover of the princess— Diamond Eye — dis- 
guised as a cantineer of the period, effects an 
entrance into the prison, for the purpose of se- 





curing the escape of the princess, when he is 
discovered by the king, who calls on the 
guard, and proves himself to be King of 
France. They all crave his pardon, which he 
grants, and all ends happily.” 

But it is neither the plot nor the words to 
which I take exception ; one always expects 
to find both of these, in pieces of the kind, in 
a great measure pointless and absurd. What 
I object to—and what, I am glad to say, others 
objected to—was the stage business, This, 
in some parts of the piece, was indelicate in 
the extreme. She who may be safely described 
as the most impudent actress in this great me- 
tropolis, Miss Pattie Laverne, was perhaps 
“broader” than ever, while as for Mr. Odell, 
who is a weak imitation of Mr. Terry, of the 
Strand, and who played Diamond Eye, he was 
simply disgusting. The scene in which he is 
divested of every thing save an imaginary 
chemise, was too much even for an audience 
which was mainly composed of fashionable 
young bloods about town. They hissed yo- 
ciferously, and at that point your humble ser- 
vant, I am bound to say, left. Of course the 
lord-chamberlain was not present. Probably 
Mr. W. R. Field, the manager, knew he was 
“ rusticating.’? This last-named gentleman 
would seem to be doing his best to bring the 
stage into fresh disrepute, which is really too 
bad, to say the least, after all the fine talk 
there has been about the regeneracy of the le- 
gitimate drama. 

Mr. John P. Clarke is now appearing at 
the Haymarket nightly in those well-worn 
characters Dr. Pangloss aud Major Wellington 
de Boots. Among others, Miss Linda Dietz 
supports him. He draws here as much as 
ever. London must surely be his E] Dorado. 

“Mr. W. H. Wills is writing a new play” 
—so runs one of our literary announcements. 
But, after all, this can scarcely be called news, 
for the same might safely be said of every 
other living dramatist. Mr. H. J. Byron, for 
instance, is at present writing fo new plays; 
and—what is more—he has them “ placed.” 
By-the-way, here is another anecdote of this 
most popular of dramatists: Years ago he was 
lessee of a Liverpool theatre. At the time to 
him came a friend, who, on his shaking hands 
with him, and inquiring how he felt, replied 
that he had just taken some spirituous com- 
pound, which did not agree with him. ‘ Cheer 
up, old boy!”’ exclaimed Mr. Byron, patting 
him on the back; “‘ I’m worse off than you. 
ve taken the Theatre Royal, and that doesn’t 


agree with me/” 
Wir Wir. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


AN ARTIFICIAL AURORA. 


T is probable that, of all the familiar celes- 
tial phenomena, there is none which more 
attracts and interests the observer than that 
of the aurora borealis. While much of this 
interest is doubtless due to the peculiarly 
striking and beautiful character of the phe 
nomenon itself, a certain degree must be cred- 
ited to the mystery which surrounds it. Even 
at the present day, when, by the labors of as- 
tronomer and physicist, the causes of nearly 
all other celestial phenomena have been made 
plain, the problem suggested by the aurora 
still remains unsolved—at least, students are 
of various minds regarding its proper solu- 
tion; and, if the true answer has yet beed 
given, it still requires a complete verification. 
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Ina recent note we announced that an emi- 
nent authority had suggested, as a probable 
cause, the illumination, by refraction, of sus- 
pended dust-particles, which, retained in the 
atmosphere, received and reflected light that 
gould otherwise be invisible to those on the 
earth’s surface. 

It is our present purpose to make plain, 
by the aid of a simple illustration, the theory 
that electric currents, passing through the at- 
mosphere at the polar regions, are the true 
source of illumination. The apparatus was 
one of the attractive objects at the late Geo- 
graphical Exhibition at Paris, and was daily 
put in operation by M. Mohn, director of the 
meteorological service of Sweden. 

A is an electrical machine, the negative 
pole being connected with a copper sphere, 
B, and the positive with the earth. This 
sphere B stands for the earth, while the re- 
maining portions of the apparatus may be 
described as follows: 

The base or stand is formed of two non- 


conducting cross-pieces, 8, 8, and R, R. In 
the present instance these are of ebonite. B 
also rests on a column of similar material, 
and is as much isolated as the earth in space. 
At the points A on the frame two non-con- 
ducting rods project, which are connected by 
‘curved bar extending from g tok. Upon 
this bar are fastened a series of Gassler-tubes, 
«, a’, a’, with copper ends above and below; 
all these ends above are united at o with a 
wire which leads to the earth. The copper 
Points from the lower ends of the tubes ex- 
tend but'a short distance toward the sphere B. 

As thus constructed B represents the earth. 
The space between B and the lower ends of 
the tubes @ is the non-illuminated atmos- 
phere, while the tubes themselves are in the 
place occupied by the aurora. To reproduce 
the desited phenomena the electrical machine 
incharged ; the current, then passing to the 
phere B, leaps from it to the projecting 
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points of the tubes, and, in its passage along 
these tubes, effects the illumination which 
stands for the northern lights. 

The novel feature of this experiment is 
that which adapts it for use in the atmos- 
phere, proving, as it does, that rarefied air 
may act as a conducting medium between the 
overcharged earth and the atmosphere of the 
upper regions. 


THE CLINICAL THERMOSCOPE. 


Tue importance of determining the tem- 
perature of the body in cases of suspected 
disorder has been so clearly established that 
already the literature on this subject is ex- 
tended and various, and the physician of the 
present day holds the thermometer in as high 
esteem as did the old practitioner his lancet 
and cupping-glass. ‘Bodily temperature,” 
writes Dr. Seguin, in his “Manual of Ther- 
mometry,” “‘is the true and visible index 
either of steady health, of sickly tendencies, 
of impending or actual sickness, of imminent 
danger, or of unavoidable dissolution. The 
other vital signs are precious—temperature 
alone is indispensable.” Before describing 
the little instrument before us, a few general 
facts pertaining to the subject may be of 
interest and possible value. The normal 
temperature of health, or norme, is 98.6° 
Fahr., and the maintenance of this tempera- 
ture under varying conditions is a proof of 
sound health. The range of temperature in 
severe diseases is between 95° and 108.5° 

Fahr. Influences which in 
no way disturb the temper- 
ature of the healthy, de- 
range that of the sick; hence 
the discovery of abnormal 
temperatures in men pre- 
viously healthy is a means 
of determining or confirm- 
ing the existence of latent 
disease. 

Alterations of tempera- 
ture may be confined to 
special regions, while the 
rest of the body remains al- 
most normal, 

Temperatures much below 96.8° Fahr. are 
“eollapse” temperatures, while those at or 
above 100.4° Fahr. are febrile or fever tem- 
peratures. The general method of taking the 
temperature is to insert the bulb of the ther- 
mometer beneath the fold of the muscle under 
the arm—that is, in the armpit, or axilla. 
The arm on that side is to be carried across 
the chest, and thus held so that the bulb may 
be inclosed in the muscles for eight or ten 
minutes, 

From the authority above quoted (“ Med- 
ical Thermometry,” C. A. Wunderlich), we 
obtain certain additional facts of interest: 
As yet the influence of sex in temperature 
has not been determined, nor that of race, 
though Livingstone found that the tempera- 
ture of the natives of South Africa was 2° 
Fahr. less than our own. A difference of 
occupation or habits of life seems to have 
no direct influence on the normal tempera- 
ture. There is a slight oscillation even in 
healthy persons according to the time of 
day. Mental exertion raises the temperature 
from 2.5° to 5°. 





Having thus demonstrated the importance 
of watching these thermometric changes, we 
would direct the attention of mothers, par- 
ticularly, to a simple appliance contrived by 
Dr. Seguin, and named by him the clinical 
thermoscope. “Let mothers learn to regard 
disease as a natural phenomenon,” said Dr. 
Seguin, in a recent conversation, “and ob- 
serve accordingly, and the labors of the phy- 
sician can be directed with far greater cer- 
tainty and promise of success.” It was that 
this practice of intelligent observation might 
be fostered und rendered serviceable that 
this instrument was contrived, and already it 
has been freely distributed by Dr. Seguin 
among the mothers to whom he renders 4er- 
viee in the treatment of their 
children. . ] 

As seen by the illustra- | 
tion, the clinical thermoscope 
is a glass tube, a quarter of a 
line bore, seven inches long, 
closed at one end by a bulb, 
and open at the other end. 
In this state it contains noth- 
ing but air. 

To make the thermoscope 
ready for clinical use, its bulb 
is heated over a lump or fire, 
or in a bowl of “ hot water,” 
and when the air contained 
in the bulb is dilated a few 
degrees above the ambient 
temperature, the open end is 
quickly plunged in—an inch 
deep—and at once withdrawn 
from another bowl of “ cold 
water.” The drop or two, 
which will have then entered 
the mouth, is seen to run up 
the tube. If it stops near 
the bulb, it will be the “in- 
dex” of the thermoscope. 
If it stops sooner, say two 
or three inches from the 
mouth, or if it runs into the 
bulb, the latter was too cold 
or too hot; we have to jerk 
away that drop of water and 
recommence; three or four tri- 
als to obtain a good “ water. Pisers™—Helf-size, 
index” take hardly a minute. 

The point at which the instrument is ap- 
plied is the palm of the hand. By the aid of 
the movable scale the standard of compari- 
son can be established. In the extended de- 
scription of the instrument given by Dr. Se- 
guin, the mother is furnished with full direc- 
tions as to its use and the nature of the 
observations to be made. We have accom- 
plished our desired object in directing atten- 
tion to the subject, and this we do with all 
the emphasis in our power—never doubting 
that a careful regard of the claims of the 
thermometer or thermoscope, and a knowl- 
edge of its use, may aid the mother in saving 
the life of the child over whose cradle she is 
called to watch and wuit. 
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Dr. E. Seguin's 
Thermoscope. 


Tae chronicler of scientific progress can- 
not fail to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the British Association. In the addresses of 
the presiding officer and the several presidenta 
of “* sections ” are to be found, in a condensed 
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and serviceable form, all the fiews of the year ; 
and the full record of thesg yearly meetings 
constitutes an “ annual cyclopedia of scientific 
discovery.” So highly valued are these rec- 
ords, and so general is the public interest in 
them, that the greater portions of the two lead- 
ing weekly scientific journals of England now 
before us are devoted to the inaugural address 
of the president, Sir John Hawkshaw. Our 
readers have not forgotten the address of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall and the subsequent discussion 
it called forth. It is possible that President 
Hawkshaw was mindful of the mistake made 
by his predecessor in venturing ‘* beyond the 
boundaries of experimental research,” and so 
determined to weigh well his words and say 
nothing that he could not prove. Be the mo- 
tive what it may, there could certainly be 
hardly a greater contrast than that existing 
between these two addresses. Being an en- 
gineer, the theme chosen was that on which 
he was best informed. ‘ Past presidents,” 
says the speaker, ‘“‘ have already discoursed 
on many subjects, on things organic and inor- 
ganic, on the mind, and on things perhaps 
beyond the reach of mind; and I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that humbler themes 
will not be out of place on this occasion.” 
Having thus prepared his audience for an un- 
ambitious effort, Sir John proceeds at once to 
justify his promises. The address is, in fact, 
a simple historical review of the progress of 
engineering and mechanical science. There 
is material enough in it for a score of lectures 
on the “Lost Arts,” and its careful perusal 
will well repay the general reader, though 
those to whom it was specially directed must 
have waited in vain for special instruction on 
disputed points. 

Among the interesting facts mentioned in 
Sir John Hawkshaw’s address, we select the 
following: The art of casting bronze over 
iron was known to the Assyrians, though it 
has but lately been introduced into modern 
metallurgy. An inventor in the reign of Ti- 
berius devised a method for producing flexible 
glass, but the manufactory of the artist was 
totally destroyed in order to protect the inter- 
est of the gold, copper, and silver smiths. 
The Pyramids of Ghizeh contain many enor- 
mous blocks of granite from thirty to forty feet 
long, and weighing more than three hundred 
tons. The Peruvians used blocks weighing 
from fifteen to twenty tons, and fitted them 
with the greatest nicety in their cleverly-de- 
signed fortifications. In the Temple of the 
Sun, at Orissa, stones weighing from twenty 
to thirty tons form part of the pyramidal roof 
at a height of frotn seventy to eighty feet. 
The terrace-wall of one of the temples of 
Baalbec, erected under Roman rule, is com- 
posed of three courses of stones, none of 
which are less than thirty feet long; and one 
stone lies in the quarry, squared and ready for 
transport, which is seventy feet long and four- 
teen feet square, and weighs over one thou- 
sand tons. It is not unreasonable to believe 
that the Egyptians had a knowledge of steel, 
and there are early paintings on the walls of 
the tombs at Thebes where butchers are rep- 
resented as sharpening their knives on pieces 
of metal colored blue, which were most prob- 
ably pieces of stecl. We might continue 
throughout our allotted space in the presenta- 
tion of similar facts, which the writer has evi- 
dently obtained after wide and careful reading. 
But, though facts are always convenient to 
have on hand, we must be content to reftain 
at present, though in a subsequent return to 
the subject we may follow the learned author 
into more recent and hence more fresh fields 
of research. 





Tue Boston Journal of Chemistry, writing 
of natural ice-houses, describes the ice-cavern 
near the village of Sezelitze, Upper Hungary, 
as follows: ‘‘ The entrance of the cavern, which 
faces the north, is on¢ hundred and eight feet 
high and forty-eight feet broad, consequently 
ample enough to receive a large supply of the 
external air, which here generally blows with 
great violence. Subterraneous passages stretch 
away from it soutbward to a greater distance 
than has yet been penetrated. In the midst 
of winter the air in this cavern is warm, but in 
summer, when the heat of the sun without is 
searcely supportable, the cold within is not 
only very piercing, but so intense that the 
roof is covered with icicles of great size, 
which, spreading into ramifications, form very 
grotesque figures. When the snow outside 
melts in spring, the roof of this cave emits a 
pellucid water, which immediately congeals 
as it drops. This forms the icicles mentioned, 
and the water that drops from them on the 
sandy floor freezes in an instant. It is even 
observed that the greater the heat is without, 
the more severe the cold is within ; so that in 
the dog-days all parts of this cavern are cov- 
ered with ice, which the inhabitants of Seze- 
litze use for cooling their liquors. The quantity 
of ice thus formed is sometimes so great that 
it has been estimated at. six hundred wagon- 
loads ina week. In autumn, when the heat 
of the day begins to abate and the nights 
grow cold, the ice begins to dissolve, and is 
quite cleared away by Christmas.”’ In France 
and Russia other instances of similar caves 
are to be found, and, though an apparent mys- 
tery, this strange phenomenon may be satis- 
factorily explained. The cause of the cold is 
the same as that at work in all ice-machines, 
viz., rapid evaporation. The air of the cav- 
erns is very moist, and, so soon as the heat 
of the sun dries the air without, evaporation 
takes place through the openings of the cave, 
and the inclosed air, being thus rapidly de- 
prived of its moisture, becomes cold, and final- 
ly the freezing-point is reached. Where the 
opening is too large, the warm air from with- 
out enters and retards the cooling; and where 
the vents are too small, the vapors cannot 
escape with sufficient rapidity to accomplish 
the result of cold. Thus, it is evident that, 
while the causes of the phenomenon are plain, 





yet the conditions under which these causes 
act are rare; hence it is that ice-caves are few 
in number. 


Tue wisdom of the ancients, which ren- 
dered it difficult for even Solomon to conceive 
of any thing new under the sun, is likely to 
prove a stumbling-block to all inventors of 
** life-saving suits.” A correspondent of the 
London Zimes writes on the subject as follows; 
* Among the Nineveh marbles in the British 
Museum there is a basso-rilievo showing the 
manner in which the Ninevites crossed the 
water. An inflated bag, probably made of the 
skin of an animal, is strapped round the body 
immediately above the hips, and on this bag 
the man supports himself, while he propels 
himself with his hands, At the other end of 
the bag, which extends to his chin, there is a 
mouth-piece for inflation.” 


Tue grand yearly Exhibition of Native In- 
dustry at Cincinnati has already become of na- 
tional importance and interest, and the efforts 
toward the establishment of a zodlugical garden 
are receiving the support of many rich citizens, 
The latest information is that the Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History has received, in the 
form of an actual and free bequest, the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars, The donor is Mr, 
Charles Rodman. We shall soon expect to 
hear that ground has been broken for an aqua- 
rium, and then will we of New York be com- 
pslled to yield the first place in this move- 
ment to our inland sister. 


A Frenon machinist has discovered that, 
by keeping his turning-tools constantly wetted 
with petroleum, he was able to cut metals and 
alloys with them, although, when the toolt 
were used without the oil, their edges were 
soon turned and dulled. The hardest steel 
can be turned easily if the tools be thus wet 
with a mixture of two parts of petroleum with 


one part of turpentine. . 


Tue popularity of Mr. Darwin’s books in 
England is attested by the fact that a country- 
man with a basket of round-leaved sundews 
(Drosera rotundifolia) has found many custom- 
ers in the streets of London. This plant is 
one of those recently described in Darwin's 
** Insectivorous Plants.” 








Hotices, 


THE PAY-ROLL TO GO TO AMERICAN OPERATIVES.—Of the successful 
concerns in the State of New Jersey we may mention the pen-factory of R. Esterbrook & Co., with factory at 
Camden, and warehouse 26 John Street, New York. 

Gillott for years had almost the monopoly of the steel-pen business, but the Esterbrooks have so persistently 


d with Birmingh 


, that within a few months we under- 





pushed the business, so successfully have they 


stand that orders from the leading houses were on the books of the company, taking turn in the product of a fac- 
tory of 250 hands. The Messrs. Esterbrook have brought a liberal and off-hand policy into their business, and 
the result is that when their monthly accounts are made out they include the leading stationers and dealers in 
pens in all the States of the Union, and of the Territories too. The Esterbrooks have as great a variety of pens 


as there are tints in an autumn foliage. 


. Thus year by year we become more independent of the foreign labor market. With the deepening of the 
Fnglish coal-beds the cost of coal will increase in England and the natural tariff presented by our vast coal area, 
and our improved and improving machinery, must develop more and more our ability to make our pencils, our 
pens, and it is to be hoped our silks and our broadcloth. American money to go into the hands of Americaa 
operatives is our ambition, and daily we are, in one branch or another of industry, seeing our ambition gratified — 


New Fersey Yournal (Elizabeth), August 18, 1875. 


—— 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents for General Catalogue of Works on Architec 
ture, Astronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. D. Van NosTRAND, 


Publisher, 23 Murray Street, New York. 





MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLETONS’ ¥OURNAL.—APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is 
put up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trinemed. ‘Two out of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts containing four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those containing 
five numbers,’ 50 cents. Subscription price per annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 
D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 55st Broadway, New York. 





